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Only McCulloch offers complete 
choice of size, power, weight, and price, 
” plus first-class service through a nation- 
A Wide chain of factory-authorized dealers 
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MODEL 338, lightest in weight 
(20 Ib complete), lowest in price. 
Blades available up to 26 inches. 


SUPER 33, fastest cutting of all saws 
in its weight and price class. Packed with 
power and speed. Blades up to 26 inches. 


MODEL 47, a dependable and du- 
rable saw for pulp or medium-sized 
timber. Blades up to 42 inches long. 



























































MODEL 4-30A, a rugged saw MODEL 73, fastest cutting of all one- MODEL 99, largest, most powerful 
for production cutting in any size man saws. For high production in any saw in the McCulloch line. Blades 
timber. Blades up to 42. inches long. size of timber. Blades up to 42 inches. up to 60 inches, plus 20-inch bow. 
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NcCULLOCH 


World’s largest chain saw builder 
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. F McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
* 15-INCH PLUNGE BOwS are available 


with all models except the 99. McCulloch 
plunge bows cut with the tip, save time and 
labor felling and bucking pulp and cordwood. 


Los Angeles 45, California 








MAKING FORESTLANDS SERVE AMERICA BETTER THROUGH GOOD MANAGEMENT 


. 








ALDO LEOPOLD (1886-1948), forester, author and originator of many basic wildlife management principles currently in 
use. His book, Game Management, (1933) is still considered outstanding in its field. He also helped pioneer the idea of 
managing forestlands for multiple use that is being applied by industrial foresters on tree forms oll across the nation. 





tree farming...wise use and perpetuation of forest resources 


Naturally warm and beautiful, wood is the _ Providing a perpetual supply of forest raw materials is the primary goal 

most popular building material. Perpetual __ of the nation’s tree farmers. This is being done by growing timber as a 

q supplies are being grown by tree farmers _ crop, using proved forest management principles developed by foresters, 

’ for use in lumber and other wood products. __ scientists and resource specialists. One of the men whose research and 

; cam am Sa Ti work contributed much to modern forestry was Aldo Leopold, forester 

and wildlife authority. He stressed the importance of maintaining the 

natural balance that exists among soil, water, trees, weather and all of 

the things that live on the land. This broad concept of forest and land 
management is reflected in current tree farm practices. 

More than 7,300 private owners have dedicated about 37 million acres 
of forestland as permanent tree farms. Their management plans carefully 
consider the relationship of tree-growing to many other factors, such as 
agriculture, wildlife, watersheds and public recreation. The result is true 
conservation through wise use and perpetuation of forest resources. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are certified tree farms. 
For more information about industrial tree farming, write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington, requesting our free booklet, Promise of the Trees. 
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The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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AFA Accomplishments 
EDITOR: 

In these days people who have respon- 
sibility for running a program often feel 
a need for grass-roots opinion. May I 
express such an opinion, even though the 
expression comes from a part of the coun- 
try not noted for grass? 

During the past three years or so, The 
American Forestry Association has _ pro- 
duced some very substantial accomplish- 
ments. There are three which strike me 
as being especially notable contributions 
to effective resource conservation and use 
in the United States. 

The first was the able spadework and 
subsequent support for legislation on the 
long and bitter dispute between the con- 
servation group and the mining group. 

Second has been bringing the magazine 
AMERICAN FORESTS up to a standard of ex- 
cellence that makes it top drawer. 

(Third point which I class as important 
has been, perhaps, more difficult to achieve 
than the first two. This is the channeling 
of effort in such a way as to give support 
to important phases of current Forest 
Service activities and at the same time 
give tremendous encouragement to the 
energetic interest of forest industry people 
in almost all phases of conservation and 
forestry in the United States. 

Best wishes for continued effective ser- 
vice in the Association’s chosen field. 

A. W. Greeley 
Regional Foreste: 
Forest Service 
Juneau, Alaska 


Wildlife Conference 


EpIToR: 


I have just finished reading your report 
on the 2Ist North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Forests. It is an excellent job, and it is 
gratifying to believe that you thought well 
enough of the conference to give it such 
thorough and lengthy coverage. 

Daniel A. Poole, Editor 
Outdoor News Bulletin 
Wildlife Management Institute 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Typo Exposed 
Epiror: 

I have just received the April copy of 
“AMERICAN FORESTS,” and in looking 
through the latest information on “Tree 
Champions” I was horrified to see the spell- 
ing of the word poplar near the bottom of 
page 39. 

Every year for the past thirty years sev- 
eral of my sophomore students in Dendrol- 
ogy have insisted on spelling poplar “popu- 
lar.” I have learned to expect this from 
a few of my students, but I assure you that 
we manage to cure them of the habit! I 
never thought I would see the day when 
“AMERICAN FORESTS” would slip into 
this rut... 


William M. Harlow 

Professor of Wood Technology 
State University of New York 
College of Forestry 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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‘We ysed this INDIAN 


FIRE PUMP for 31 Years 
sand it’s still in good condition” 


‘ea 


Neil Le May, Chief Forest Ranger, Wisconsin Conservation Dept., holds a 
SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP which they have had in service for 31 years. 
Chief Ranger Le May states: “The INDIAN PUMPS are especially fitted to 
forest fire control work because after 31 years of service, a can is retired 
merely because of its inadequacy in size rather than inserviceability.”’ 


This important statement speaks volumes for the long life 
of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and their sturdy construction. 


Designed right and built 
right, INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS last for years de- 
spite rough handling and 
continuous use. That is 
- why they are “choice for 
INDIAN =< EE ie quality the world over.” 
FIRE : Every part is constructed 
PUMPS 3 - ‘ to give rugged wear. 
are ap- : Availiable in either slid- 
proved by 4 : ing pump type as illus- 
UNDER- j . trated or lever type pump 
WRITERS’ . E and handle. 
LABORA- 
TORIES J 3 SEND FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Hercules Equipment G Rubber Co. Inc. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


M | T i 0 : CANADIAN AGENTS 
o a - Fleck Bros. Limited 


“FOR OVER 70 YEARS THE LEADERS” a a Se 
‘ ‘ C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
405 Main St., Utica 2, N. Y. wag Pog see 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 








about the timber crops that 

our land can grow, and about 
the need for those crops by our chil- 
dren’s children—and their  chil- 
dren,” said R. E. McArdle, chief, 
Forest Service, in an address on the 
Timber Resource Review before the 
Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. 

“First, let me tell you something 
about the genesis of the “TRR,’ as 
we call it, and how we carried it out. 
The TRR report is roughly analo- 
gous to what we might call a ‘State 
of the Union’ message on the tim- 
ber situation in the United States. 
It is the sixth of these periodic na- 
tionwide appraisals in which the 
Forest Service has had a hand. We 
spent about a year and a half plan- 
ning the TRR, about a year in 
carrying out the field surveys and 
collecting the data, and about a year 
in compiling the information, inter- 
preting it, and writing the prelimi- 
nary reports. Before we start writing 
the final report we will consider the 
comment and criticism from hun- 
dreds of persons who have been 
studying the preliminary review 
draft. 

“The Forest Service couldn’t have 
done this job without splendid col- 
laboration from the State Foresters 
and the forest industries. We had a 
National Advisory Group with rep- 
resentation from the state govern- 
ments and from farm, labor, conser- 
vation, and forest industry organiza- 
tions. Sixty-five state agencies in 37 
states provided about two-thirds of 
the help we got. We had assistance 
from some 150 different industry 
sources and from thousands of land 
owners who gave our field crews ac- 
cess to their properties. 

“I want to make it clear that de- 
spite all this help the conclusions are 
those of the Forest Service alone. 
We made it clear right at the start 
that helping with the job carried no 
commitment to agree with our find- 
ings. 


| AM bullish — not bearish — 


“There are at least two things that 
you should understand the TRR 
does not do. It is not an appraisal 
of the over-all forest situation—as 
distinct from the timber situation. 
It does not consider the utility of 
our forested lands for water, recrea- 
tion, wildlife habitat, or other pur- 
poses. Secondly, the TRR does not 
prescribe a program for forestry in 
the United States. The TRR report 
is a presentation of facts and our 
interpretation of those facts. . . 

“However, I want to suggest that 
you not let others interpret the 
TRR for you. If you want to know 
what the Forest Service thinks about 
the timber situation in the United 
States, the only way you can find 
out is to read the summary chapter 
of the TRR report. You can glean 
some idea, but only a glimmering, 
by reading the 21 highlights, which 
summarize the summary. I say this 
because in a report as large and as 
complex as the TRR there is great 
likelihood that figures may be lifted 
out of context, that qualifications 
and explanations will be overlooked, 
and that complex situations will be 
over-simplified. 

“As one illustration of this dan- 
ger, I have seen statements that the 
Forest Service is now reporting that 
growth is one-third greater than cut. 
The statement is true, but it’s not 
the whole truth, and such a state- 
ment could very easily lead you to 
conclusions that are not true at all. 
It implies the existence of a situa- 
tion considerably more encouraging 
than the facts actually justify. 

“I said in my talk before the So- 
ciety of American Foresters in Port- 
land last fall that generalized, over- 
all comparisons of growth and cut 
are almost meaningless, and I say it 
again. You will get wrong answers 
if you do no more than compare 
over-all growth and cut, because 
such comparisons camouflage  sig- 
nificant differences in growth-cut re- 
lationships. 

“And I can tell you that these 


differences are of tremendous signifi- 
cance to an industry like yours, 
which has to risk tremendous invest- 
ments and needs complete, not par- 
tial, information on which to base 
its plans and expenditures. It makes 
a significant difference whether one 
is talking mainly about the larger 
trees or about small trees as well as 
large ones and poor species as well 
as good ones. It makes a tremendous 
difference—a difference that is espe- 
cially significant to your industry— 
at what level we are talking about 
the balance of growth and cut. For 
example, if cut were meeting only 
half of our current needs and if 
growth were equal to cut, we could 
cite a favorable growth-cut relation- 
ship, but it wouldn’t be a very good 
situation for you if you have any 
thought of expanding your industry. 

“What is more important, and 
what I think paper company execu- 
tives would want to know, is wheth- 
er growth is sufficient to meet cur- 
rent needs and at the same time 
build up the level of growing stock 
sufficiently so that it will be able to 
supply needs of the future. 

“The first thing we did in our 
TRR_ crystal-ball gazing was to 
make certain basic economic assump- 
tions. Many of these were not in- 
dependent Forest Service estimates. 
They were assumptions generally 
used by the government of the Unit- 
ed States and developed by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and other agen- 
cies of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. Where we had a 
choice and a range was estimated, 
we generally took the middle 
ground. 

“We estimated for two periods in 
the future, 1975 and 2000. There 
has been some criticism as to why 
we looked ahead to the year 2000. 
I think such criticism is rather short- 
sighted. Forty-five years isn’t very 
long in the life of trees, and it’s not 
very long in the life of many indus- 
tries. Certainly I have noted no un- 
willingness on the part of manage- 
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Richard E. McArdle, chief of the United States Forest Service, 
urges all foresters to raise their sights and strive to make 


full use of the productive capacity of forest land to assure 


an adequate timber supply to meet the demands of the future 


ment in the pulp and paper industry 
te look ahead 40 or 50 years, espe- 
cially when making sizable commit- 
ments for new plant investments. 
We've recently made three large 
pulp timber sales in Alaska to run 
for 50 years. These contracts will 
take us beyond the year 2000. One 
of these companies already has spent 
eight times more money than the 
United States paid for the whole 
territory of Alaska. The huge ex- 
penditures your industry has to 
make obviously require you to think 
of raw material supply on more than 
a 5- or 10- or 15-year basis. 

“Looking ahead to both 1975 and 
2000, we made projections as to 
population and as to gross national 
product, which is a commonly used 
economic measuring stick for all 
goods and services the Nation pro- 
duces. We made estimates for cer- 
tain subsidiary items such as length 
of the work week, productivity per 
man-hour, and employed labor 
force. The two basic projections, 
however, are population and gross 
national product. 

“We assumed that by the year 
2000 population in the United States 
would be 75 percent greater than in 
1952, or about 275 million persons. 
This was a middle-ground figure, 
and already it appears that we were 
perhaps too conservative. We esti- 
mated that by the year 2000 gross 
national product would rise from 
354 billion dollars in 1952 to 1200 
billion, an increase of more than 
threefold. Part of this increase in 
gross national product reflects popu- 
lation increases; part is estimated 
improvement in standard of living. 

“Both population and gross na- 
tional product trends are at about 
the same rate as has prevailed in the 
United States during the first half 
of the century. We think our esti- 
mates are realistic; if anything, they 
tend to be conservative. 

_“Then we took these basic projec- 
tions and from them estimated fu- 
(Turn to page 50) 
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“DON’T SELL FORESTRY SHORT...” 


HAT was the plea of Lowell 
Besley, of The American For- 
estry Association, at last 
month’s conference of the national 
advisory committee of the Forest 
Service on the Timber Resource Re- 
view. The TRR is a “State of the 
Union” report on timber growth in- 
cluding projections on _ probable 
wood needs by 1975 and 2000. As 
presently set up, these projections in- 
clude lower (1975) and upper 
(2000) level estimates on antici- 
pated wood needs. These projections 
were given the bulk of the commit- 
tee’s attention at the meeting. 

The key question in Mr. Besley’s 
judgment was “How can the valu- 
able facts on the nation’s woodpile 
as disclosed by the TRR be best pro- 
jected as to give John Q. Public a 
fair, accurate and challenging pic- 
ture of present and future forestry 
requirements that will also encour- 
age him to buy more wood prod- 
ucts?” Mr. Besley concurred with 
Chief R. E. McArdle that forestry 
should “raise its sights” and indi- 
cated that the lower level projec- 
tion should be eliminated from the 
report on the grounds that it actual- 
ly points to wood scarcity by 1975 
and indicates that industry will lose 
more markets. 

Mr. Besley said that he did not 
think forestry believed this or indus- 
try either. Tremendous present 
plant expansion by pulp and paper, 
for example, would scarcely be pre- 
dicated on the possibility of wood 
scarcity by 1975, he said. L. A. Whit- 
tle, of the American Pulpwood As- 
sociation, said he didn’t believe it 
either and added that he personally 
believed that even the upper level 
estimates on timber needs were too 
low. 

Mr. Besley’s point of view re- 


ceived considerable support at the 
meeting. Hardy L. Shirley, Council 
of Forest School Executives, said 
that cutting off the analysis at 1975 
would be selling foresters short. Dr. 
Spencer Smith, of the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America, said, 
“something is missing here.” He 
urged that the two projections now 
shown be kept, but that a third up- 
per limit of economic growth pos- 
sibilities be added. The Forest Serv- 
ice is too conservative in its present 
upper level projection, he added. 
Leo Goodman, representing the 
AFL-CIO union groups, said that 
the lower level estimates of de- 
mand for lumber reflect too much 
pessimism. The lumber industry 
which reached its production peak 
in 1908, is the only industry with 
which his union bargains that ex- 
pects to lose markets, he said. Yet, 
according to the president of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders, new house needs may reach 
the two million a year mark by the 
seventies, Mr. Goodman said. More- 
over, these units will be both larger 
and of better quality than construc- 
tion today. Of interest as reported 
by Mr. Goodman was the fact that 
the United States Steel Corporation 
today is manufacturing housing— 
not of steel—but principally of 
wood. 

John B. Veach, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
said that lumber was laying its 
money on the line that it would 
have trees to provide the lumber 
that will be required. However, you 
can’t blink at facts, Mr. Veach 
added pointing to the fact that over 
a long period of time hardwood 
flooring for homes has decreased 
drastically. Then too, people are 

(Turn to page 63) 











FOREST SERVICE 
Takes Initiative on 
Forest Fire Front 


Regional Forester Otto Lindh, right, with Lowell Besley, AFA 


The New Orleans conference added momentum to the South’s efforts to combat the wildfire 


menace. 


HE Southern Region of the 

Forest Service headed by Re- 

gional Forester Otto Lindh 
last month took the initiative in an- 
nouncing that it will spearhead co- 
operation with the states on a south- 
wide forest fire prevention campaign 
as an outgrowth of the first Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
April 13-14 in New Orleans. Action 
was already brewing at the state 
level with Alabama announcing that 
it will hold a state fire meeting on 
June 15, patterned after the New 
Orleans conference. Other states are 
considering similar action. 

Meeting at Atlanta on May II, 
sponsors of the conference gave full 
endorsement to the Forest Service 
proposal to put a full-time fire ex- 
pert in the field who will seek the 
active cooperation of southern state 
foresters. The conference sponsors 
did not favor a proposal whereby 
national and regional sponsors of 
the conference would match the fire 
expert's salary and expenses on a 50- 
50 basis with the Forest Service. 

The conference sponsors voted to 
disband the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference as such but 
acting at the insistence of Lowell 
Besley, AFA, Justin Weddell, presi- 
dent of the Florida Forestry Associa- 
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tion, Frank Heyward, of Gaylord 
Container Corporation, and James 
Kitchens, Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation, voted to reconstitute it as a 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Council. The Council will “hold 
itself ready for appropriate action 
ef a regional nature that will serve 
the cause of wildfire prevention in 
the South.” Ken Pomeroy, AFA 
Chief Forester, will be honorary 
chairman of the Council. James 
Kitchens will serve as honorary sec- 
retary. Mr. Lindh indicated that he 
would welcome the aid of this 
group. 

“The campaign from here on out 
must be carried on at the state 
level,” Mr. Besley told the Atlanta 
meeting. “The purpose of the con- 
ference at New Orleans was to add 
new supporters for the efforts al- 
ready being made in each state and 
to help each state mobilize an 
aroused citizenry to tackle the fire 
problem head-on, and lick it.” 

Five proposals that were unani- 
mously approved by the conference 
were: 

1) The Southern Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference Group endorses 
the proposal that the U. S. Forest 
Service employ a forest fire preven- 
tion specialist in the Southern Re- 


Now it is up to the states, and the Forest Service has offered its assistance 


gional Office and suggests to the 
Forest Service and the Southern 
State Foresters that arrangements 
be made as to the method of financ- 
ing. 

2) The Executive Committee in- 
structs the Secretary of the Conter- 
ence to submit copies of the minutes 
of this meeting to all Southern State 
Foresters, Secretaries of all State 
Forestry Associations, all sponsoring 
groups and others on the general 
mailing list, informing them that 
the function of the conference is 
terminated and recommending to 
them that immediate and continu- 
ous action programs be initiated on 
the state level to carry through on 
the intent and purpose as set forth 
at the New Orleans conference. 

3) The Executive Committee ol 
the Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference recommends that the 
several and various organizations 
represented thereby do offer to the 
U. S. Forest Service and Southern 
State Foresters their continuing sup- 
port and cooperation in furtherance 
of preventing forest fires in the 
South. 

4) The Executive Committee ol 
the Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference, organized in the fall ol 

(Turn to page 59) 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SIGNED THE FARM BILL which included the soil bank program. 
Under the provisions of the new bill, the government is authorized to pay 
farmers up to $1.2 billion for taking surplus crops out of production. 
Farmers may be able to receive payments this summer, if the soil bank 
requirements are met by June 18. 





APPOINTMENT OF FRED A. SEATON, 46-year-old Nebraska publisher, as Interior Secretary 
was announced by President Eisenhower as American Forests went to press. He 
succeeds Douglas McKay who resigned to stand for the Senate in Oregon. An 
early Eisenhower supporter, Mr. Seaton is presently the President's deputy 
assistant for administrative liaison. Appointment of Mr. Seaton, a liberal 
Republican, was being widely acclaimed in Washington last month both by 
conservationists and by people in political circles. 


RECORD FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS have been passed by the Senate. The total of 
$106,348,500 in definite appropriations is $9,575,500 greater than the amount 
approved by the House. The additions include $500,000 for range management ; 
$270,000 for wildlife management ; $250,000 for soil and water management ; 
$1,805,500 for sanitation and care of public camp grounds; $450,000 for fire 
fighting in southern California; $620,000 for national forest reforestation; 
$500,000 for range revegetation; $1,300,000 for research; $110,000 for land 
acquisition; and $3,780,000 for state and private forestry cooperation. The 
latter figure brings the state and private funds to the high figures of 
$13,000,000 for forest fire control; $1,000,000 for tree planting; $1,000,000 
for forest management and processing. General forestry assistance remains 
at its usual figure of $165,000; this item is for work done directly by the 
Forest Service with landowners and others, while the $1,000,000 for forest 


management and processing is spent under cooperative arrangements with the 
states. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, as passed by the House, pro- 
vide a record of $783,061,708 for regular activities and $6,356,000 for the 
Farm Credit Administration. This is without the appropriation for the U.S. 
Forest Service which is included in the bill for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies. Nor does it include special funds for the Soil 
Bank. However, several Agriculture functions—Soil Conservation Service and 
Agricultural Conservation Program—were increased by the House in anticipa- 
tion of the passage of a Soil Bank act. In reporting the bill, the House 
Committee on Agriculture stated: "In view of the terrific demand for vegeta- 
tive covering and seedlings which will develop from the new soil bank pro- 
gram, the Soil Conservation Service should take proper steps to see that this 
is met. Since the total supply of such seedlings will be far short of that 
necessary to meet the full demand which will grow out of the expanded pro- 
gram, it is apparent that the combined efforts of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Forest Service, state and local agencies and private nurseries will 
be called upon to the fullest extent." The committee called for reactivation 
of nurseries formerly operated by the Soil Conservation Service. 


FOR WATERSHED PROTECTION under the programs of the Soil Conservation Service, the 
House voted $17,500,000, an increase of $1,500,000 over the budget estimate; 


for flood prevention, $12,000,000, or $1,300,000 more than the budget 
estimate. 











(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—( Continued) 


FUNDS FOR GYPSY MOTH CONTROL WERE RAISED $1,750,000 above the budget figure to a 
total of $2,295,200. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INCREASED LAND ACQUISITION in the roadless area of the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota has been recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Acting on a bill, S. 1962, by Senator Thye, the 
committee added 15,000 acres to the acquisition target and $2,000,000 to the 
funds for purchase of lands, cabins and resorts. In support of this meas- 
ure, the Department of Agriculture pointed out that while substantial in- 
creases in national forest ownership are contrary to current policy, the 
Superior area constitutes an exception. Within the roadless area authorized 
in 1948, there are 24,650 acres in 154 ownerships yet to be acquired. The 
additional 15,000 acres consist of 96 properties. Present authorization 
provides for $500,000 (already appropriated) for the land and property ac- 
quisition; but in view of the additional acreage and rising property values, 
the $2,000,000 increase has been recommended. The total roadless area in- 
cludes about 1 million acres of wilderness canoe country adjoining the Que- 
tico Provincial Park on the Minnesota-Ontario border. Since much of the area 
will not be subject to timber harvest, the state of Minnesota received % of 


1 percent annually of the appraised fair market value of the lands in lieu 
of taxes. 








THE MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR HIGHWAY ACT as reported by the Senate reduces somewhat the 
annual authorizations for forest and public lands roads, but extends the 
authorization to 1961. It is likely, however, that the House=-passed figures 
of $25 million for forest highways; $27 million for forest roads and trails; 


$16 million for park roads and trails; and $16 million for parkways will 
prevail. 


LOW-COST CREDIT FOR FARM FORESTRY AND FOR PROCESSING of forest products by farmers 
or associations of farmers is proposed in S. 3790 by Senator Humphrey of 
Minnesota and twelve other members of the Senate, and in several companion 
bills in the House. The bill designed to provide auxiliary credit for family- 
sized farms, also proposes 50-year loans at 3 percent for the acquisition 
and management of additional forest or cut-over land; loans at 4 percent for 
the purchase of capital stock or to pay membership fees in supply, service 
or marketing cooperatives, including timber marketing and processing coopera- 
tives. A somewhat similar bill is included among emergency credit measures 
now being considered by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RECREATIONAL USE OF THE FORESTS continues to be the subject of many bills, most of 
which provide for the earmarking of portions of national forest receipts for 
the development and maintenance of recreational facilities and wildlife 
habitat. A similar approach is being taken to the public domain forests and 
woodlands. Congressman Magnuson of Washington has introduced H.R. 11005 
which would establish such use of public domain lands as a policy of Con- 
gress, and would earmark up to $3.5 million annually, from receipts, for 
public use developments. 











SUBSIDIES FOR FARM FORESTRY are sought in a bill by Representative Jensen of 
Iowa. His measure, H.R. 11030, would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with state agencies and with soil conservation districts in 
giving advice and assistance and in furnishing financial contributions, 
including costs of planting, replanting, and other operations necessary to 
the establishment of woodland tracts. The monetary subsidies would be pro- 
vided on a matching basis with the states. In addition, the Secretary would 
be authorized to give technical advice and assistance to landowners, includ- 
ing advice and assistance in marketing. 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES FOR ALASKA, approved by the House last July, have been 
voted by the Senate with an amendment providing an overall limitation of 
$500,000 to be expended at the rate of not more than $100,000 annually. The 
measure would authorize the Department of the Interior to construct and 
maintain campgrounds, parking areas and access roads to recreational facili- 
ties, pending transfer to the Territory of Alaska or to Alaska communities. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES will require an act of Congress 
when larger than 5,000 acres, if companion bills by Senators Watkins and 


Bennett of Utah (S.3613) and Representative Aspinall of Colorado (H.R. 
10362) are enacted. 
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A BLUEPRINT FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Ownership of forest, range and other conservation lands of the United States is one of the most crucial factors in 
determining the effectiveness of their contribution to the economic and social well-being of the nation. The character 
of the ownership affects such vital matters as purpose, stability and intensity of land management; feasibility of mul- 
tiple use management; establishment and stability of wood using and other industries; and community support in the 
form of taxes or contributions in lieu of taxes. 

The land disposal, and later the land reservation and land acquisition, policies of both federal and state govern- 
ments have led to an unplanned and often illogical pattern of ownership. The situation is further complicated by the 
wide variety of agencies to which administration of the publicly-owned lands has been assigned and the varying stand- 
ards of performance to which those agencies adhere. It is further complicated by the division of ownership between 
large and small private owners. What percentages and what kinds of the forest and other conservation lands in the 
states should be in federal, state, community, corporation, farm and other ownership, and what patterns those owner- 
ships should form, are questions to which no intelligent answer is at present possible. 





The American Forestry Association disagrees with these people who state that no such answer 1s attainable. It . 
concedes that it will be a difficult task and that following the line of least resistance by “leaving it alone” would be 
a far easier course. At the same time, the principal reason for organizations such as AFA—as we see it—is to have the 
courage to get out in front of the public and take the leadership on problems pertaining to our renewable resources 
and their management. This includes having the foresight to look ahead. An AFA ownership study now contem- 
plated will probably require the better part of a decade. And while we need it today we will need it infinitely more 
10 and 20 years from now. In addition to the water, wood and other needs of the nation 20 years from now, rec- 
reational needs alone, in view of our skyrocketing population, is a subject that staggers the imagination. Yes, we 
will need answers—and solid ones. Some of them may prove to be pretty revolutionary. 

In recognition of this problem, the first recommendation in the Program for American Forestry of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association proposes: 1) the establishment of a Joint Congressional Committee to study the subject, to 
formulate policies, and to suggest legislation for the implementation of these policies and 2) simultaneous study of 
their own situation by the various states with a view to promoting state action and correlating consideration of the 
problem by federal and state agencies. This recommendation was adopted by an overwhelming referendum vote of 
the membership of the AFA following full discussion at the Fourth American Forest Congress in October, 1953. 


AFA is now prepared to move on the initial phase of its ownership study. A substantial grant by the Nutralite 
Foundation of California will enable the association in September to launch the preliminary study phase of the project 
Vice President Fred Hornaday has announced. Initial studies to be carried on in California and Michigan will be 
for the purpose of devising a blueprint whereby full dress studies may be set up and carried on efficiently and accu- 
rately in the respective states. This program will be directed by Dr. S. T. Dana and a full-time staff. Their aim as 
announced by DeWitt Nelson, chairman of AFA’s Land Ownership Committee, will be: 





PURPOSE: To lay a sound foundation for intensive ownership pattern studies in the states covered and other states. 
It will serve both as a guide and a pump primer. 

LOCATION: In three states in different parts of the U. S. and with widely different land ownership patterns, e.g., 
California, where most of the area was originally, and much still is, in federal ownership; Michigan, where the entire 
area was originally in federal ownership which was reduced nearly to zero, with a large area now in federal and state 
ownership; North Carolina, where there was originally no land in federal ownership but where a considerable area has 
been acquired by the government. 

PROCEDURE: Office and field studies and interviews to cover the following ground: 1) Preparation by the AFA 
of a history of forest land ownership by federal agencies (Forest Service, National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, and Department of Defense), state agencies (Department of Natural Resources, Fish and 
Game Department, and Lands Department or their equivalents), and private agencies (large and small, industrial and 
other); 2) Analysis of present ownership pattern, with special reference to recent and prospective changes in that pattern 
(i.e., trends). 3) Broad survey of management practices by different classes of ownership. 4) Analysis of federal and state 
policies that now have, and may yet have an influence on the ownership pattern and management practices such as grant- 
in-aid, regulation of cutting practices, and taxation. 5) Suggestions as to the relative advantages of different types of own- 
ership in attaining such objectives as sustained timber production, sustained livestock production, maximum practical water 
yield, adequate and compatible opportunities for recreation, and community stability including the tax base and contri- 
butions in lieu of taxes. 6) Listing, and analysis, of previous studies and reports in the land ownership field. 7) Identifi- 
cation of individuals who would be particularly helpful in the initiation and conduct of the subsequent definitive study to 
be made by each state as the basis for policy decisions, legislation and action. 8) A plan as to the ground to be covered, 
procedures to be followed, and objectives to be attained in the definitive study. 


SUPERVISION: By a supervisory committee chairmanned by DeWitt Nelson and listed in the application for the grant. 





Changes of direction and emphasis that seems desirable as the study progresses will be approved by the committee. 








Chief purpose of the state studies as seen by Dr. Dana and chairman Nelson is to bring local knowledge to bear on 
the problem and to focus attention and interest upon its solution. This purpose would be defeated by placing the 
full responsibility for the study upon a national organization. At the same time, independent state studies under- 
taken without planned coordination at the national level would be likely to result in so many informational gaps and 
differences of approach that they would contribute little to the formulation of a sound national policy. 


One final word. AFA is under no illusions as to the magnitude of the study it now contemplates or the hazards 
that it presents. Complete honesty, impartiality and patience must be the watchword here with the public interest 
the paramount concern from start to finish. As has already been shown, ownership studies that start out with pat 
premises and preconceived ideas or attempts to pinpoint one category of ownership by excluding others will fall of 
their own weight as they are repudiated by a public that becomes increasingly wise as regards all proposals pertaining 
to its public lands. The whole package must be considered and the public will demand—and is entitled—to ALL the 


facts. Conducted in this manner, the study can prove to be a valuable blueprint for knowledge that will serve the 
public well. 
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Vice President § Richard 
Nixon receives copy of 
“Valleys of Opportunity” 
from (left) S. L. Frost, | 
Wm. Laybourne,A.A.Stam- 
baugh of Ohio For. Assn. 


The Buckeyes have done it again! Under the lead- 
ership of the Ohio Forestry Association, that state’s water 
resources were Critically analyzed and plans formu- 
lated to secure improved water supplies and land conservation. 


These plans can also serve as models for other states 





ROQUOIS Indians named Ohio 

“O-he-yo,” Great River, for the 

beautiful river that forms its 
eastern and southern boundary. But 
present day Ohioans are working to 
make the redskin translation literal- 
ly mean “Land of Abundant Wa- 
ters.” 

Sparked by an intensely dedicated 
group of citizens working as a co- 
ordinated committee under the 
Ohio Forestry Association, plans 
have been formulated to harness the 
rivers and underground waters of 
the state in a program of local wa- 
tershed development which _ will 
spell new opportunities for an ex- 
panding Ohio economy. 

How this plan came into being, 
what was behind it, and what it pro- 
poses makes a very interesting ac- 
count of the way citizens can pool 
their energies, finances and _brain- 
power in the public interest. 


Perhaps more than anything else, 
the 1953 drought in Ohio provided 
the springboard for the Buckeye 
Water Crusaders. These were some 
of the headlines which were coming 
across their desks. 

In Bethel, the waterworks were 
completely shut down. In Spring- 
field, violation of emergency water 
conservation methods brought $500 
fines and 90 days imprisonment. In 
Westerville, meals were served on 
paper plates to save on water ordi- 
narily used for dish washing. 
Georgetown schools were closed. In 
Mahoning Valley steel operations 
were reduced to conserve water. In 
Dayton population increased 16 per 
cent, water usage 32 per cent since 
1949, and lowered water table cost 
local industries thousands of dollars 
to deepen wells. At Cleveland, in 
Cuyahoga River harbor, removal of 
silt deposits were costing hundreds 


of thousands of dollars. By the fall 
of 1953, some 46 Ohio towns got to 
the point of being without water or 
were within a few inches of exhaus- 
tion. 

It was time for action! 

As the Ohio Forestry Association 
Board of Trustees viewed — these 
problems, it found no concerted 
leadership striving to find an an- 
swer. It did feel that the proposals 
of President Truman’s Water Policy 
Commission to establish river valley 
authorities under federal control 
were not acceptable. 

The OFA Board felt that: 

First, this was an Ohio problem, 
but of different intensity within dif- 
ferent watershed valleys. 

Second, it was vital to the future 
of every citizen and industry. 

Third, the challege to the asso 
ciation was in line with the ex- 
pressed sentiments of President 


WATER CRUSADERS 


By S. L. FROST 


Eisenhower: ‘The best natural re- 
sources program for America will 
not result from exclusive depend- 
ence on federal bureaucracy. It will 
involve a partnership of the states, 
and local communities, private citi- 
zens and the federal government, all 
working together. This combined 
effort will advance the development 
of the great river valleys of our na- 
tion .. . likewise, such a partnership 
can be effective in the expansion 
throughout the nation of upstream 
storage. . .” 

Fourth, it would help Governor 
Lausche’s efforts to find a solution 
to “Ohio’s number one problem”— 
lack of water. 

Fifth, it was within the scope of 
the association’s broadened  ap- 
proach to resource management. 

Sixth, the effort would be in the 
public interest. 

Early in 1954, the Ohio Forestry 
Association Board of Trustees, un- 
der the leadership of its president, 
Dr. K. Starr Chester, decided that 
the association’s first and most im- 
portant task was to get the facts. 
From these, it could find out what 
the problem was, where it was, and 








who could fit the many jig-saw 
pieces into a workable blueprint. 

Into reality thus came the Ohio 
Conservation Plan Committee. The 
OFA Trustees picked a _ conserva- 
tion-minded industrialist, E. B. Mc- 
Connell, Vice President of The 
Standard Oil Company’s (Ohio) 
Manufacturing Department, as 
chairman. 

With a 25-man group to set the 
policy and steer the project, six re- 
search task forces were organized, 
much like the Hoover “ommission, 
to gather facts and make recommen- 
dations in six fields; namely indus- 
try, municipal supply, agriculture, 
research, education, and law. Each 
task force group and the general 
committee were made up of indus- 
trial, business, farm, community, 
and government leaders. They were 
selected because of their training 
and experience in various fields. 
Thus they brought to the committee 
highly competent assistance. Some 
70 individuals took part in the proj- 
ect. 

As the project developed, each 
task force assembled its own mate- 
rial and through a series of confer- 
ences drew up its recommendations. 
These were presented to the Conser- 
vation Committee, which screened 
out duplications, set the recommen- 
dations together in order of priority 
and from them developed “The Wa- 
tershed Conservation Plan for 
Ohio.” 

The basic facts which the com- 
mittees uncovered provided some 
shocking realities of how closely 
Ohio’s lifeline was tied to its land 
and water resources. The commit- 
tee report reads: “Ohio’s remarkable 
industrial expansion, producing 
more and better products for more 
people, and the growth of her cities 
have jointly brought about a tre- 
mendous increase in the use of water 
—9.5 billion gallons of water daily 
—more than three times the average 
per capita—per acre in other states. 
Ohio’s vast hinterland of farm and 
forest requires huge quantities of 
water to grow the crops required to 
feed, clothe, and house more people. 
New agricultural technologies are 
demanding more water just as high- 
er standards of living are increasing 
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domestic and industrial usage. The 
availability of adequate and suitable 
water has always been a significant 
factor in the growth of Ohio. It will 
define the agricultural, municipal 
and industrial growth of the state in 
the future.” 

In total water use, Ohio ranks 
fifth among the states; third in sur- 
face water use and seventh in 
ground water use. Rural water con- 
sumption is fourth; industrial wa- 
ter use, third highest. It is obvious 


among the five most populated 
states, an expansion of about 2 per 
cent a year. 

Manufacturing has increased some 
58% since 1947, with the greater 
increases generally in the industries 
which use the most water. 

Employment has increased 40% 
since 1941. Electric power output in 
the state has increased 187% since 
1943—about 21% in the last three 
years. The electric power and gen- 
erating plants require the greatest 
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Aerial view of the Germantown Dam in Miami Conservancy District. It is one of 
5 retarding basins built by local taxpayers following disastrous flood of 1913 


that an ample water supply is not 
only essential to Ohio citizens, but 
important nationally in view of the 
state’s vital agricultural and indus- 
trial production—sixth and fourth 
respectively among the forty-eight. 

The significance of increased wa- 
ter needs of the state for an ex- 
panding economy is clearly shown 
from population trends. 

Population increased by a million 
from 1940 to 1950, and another half- 
million from 1950 to 1954, adding 
up to the present 8,352,000. This is 
the second highest rate of increase 
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amounts of industrial water in Ohio. 

The expansion of industry in- 
creases water demands in more than 
straight line proportions. Every 
1,000 jobs created in primary indus- 
tries brings 1,200 jobs in industries 
to service them, a need for 1,600 
homes and business for 40 stores. 
Thus water demand by the base in- 
dustry is only the beginning. It is 
followed by residential and com- 
mercial demands. 

Engineers conservatively estimate 
that to keep pace with present 
trends, water consumption in the 
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Average water use in the United States in 1950 was .102 feet of water per acre of land. QOhio’s average is three times greater 
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Bryce Browning (1.) and E. B. McCon- 


nell, chairman, Conservation Committee 


state will have increased 50 per cent 
by 1975. 

This picture of Ohio’s expanding 
economic prosperity takes no ac- 
count of the extent to which inade- 
quate water supplies have hindered 
even greater growth or caused actual 
losses. One authority has estimated 
that Ohio has lost perhaps a thou- 
sand potential industries in the past 
ten years due to limited water sup- 
plies. Railroads in the Maumee Ba- 
sin report inability to locate indus- 
tries on their lines because of lack of 
water. Reduced supplies of stored 
industrial water in the Mahoning 
Valley have at times necessitated re- 
duced rates of steel production. Wa- 
ter short communities have failed to 
secure new industries. 


In 1953, some 33,000 farmers were 
in need of augmented water sup- 
plies. Forty-six communities of al- 
most a million population in thir- 
teen watersheds reported water 
shortages. Forty-one southern Ohio 
counties were officially recognized as 
drought disaster areas. 


Growth in populations, municipal 
financial problems, antiquated wa- 
ter systems and inadequate infor- 
mation on water supplies were some 
of the contributing causes for water 
shortages brought to light by the 
ten-inch rainfall deficiency in 1953. 
Longtime records give no indication 
either that rainfall is decreasing or 
that the water table is lowering for 
the state as a whole. 

In terms of the rainfall of some 
western states, the 38 inches that fall 
on Ohio in an average year is boun- 
teous. But it is not all available for 
cities and industries—nor at the 
time and place when needed. 

Two-thirds of it is used by crops 
and forests, or evaporates. This ac- 
counts for the greatest consumption 
—abouty twenty-five inches a year. 

Of that which is left, five inches is 
used in farm homes, for irrigation, 
for industry and for domestic pur- 
poses. The balance is run-off. By a 
simple process of arithmetic, it is 
obvious that the Ohio water conser- 
vation program then, must focus 
much of its attention on how to 
efficiently slow down, capture and 


Ohio studies show that sales of fishing equipment, licenses, ete., bring 
$50 million a year, the equivalent of $500 for each acre of inland water 


Farm pond and tree plantation in Gallia County. 


Ohio Forestry Associa- 


tion’s plan urges that 40 or 50 thousand of these ponds be constructed 


use that run-off. And to OFA’s 
thinking, there is only one place to 
tackle that problem, and that’s the 
watershed. 

Having singled out the watershed 
as the arena in which to approach 
the water problem, the conservation 
committee found that some other 
important considerations were in- 
volved. 

First, improved water supply 
problems can’t be isolated from land 
management. 

Second, while considering water 
supplies, you can’t ignore flood con- 
trol. 

Third, that a county or other po- 
litical boundary is not the defense 
line of water management. There 
is an old Chinese proverb which 
OFA points to as still valid: “To 
rule the mountain is to rule the riv- 


er. 

Fourth, better recreation areas 
and fishing and hunting are valu- 
able by-products that could be pro- 
duced from a soundly conceived pro- 
gram. 

Summing it up, Mr. McConnell in 
his committee report said: “It is evi- 
dent from the facts gathered by the 
committee that an adequate pro- 
gram of water and land conservation 
calls for some unselfish, sound think- 
ing and careful planning. The com- 
mittee believes that basically, the 
water problem can no longer be iso- 
lated in a community, in an indus- 
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Learning about the land is being pro- 
moted through the youth organizations 


try, or on a farm; but that it must 
be viewed broadly on the terms of 
Ohio’s watersheds. The committee 
further believes that progress from 
now on should be directed towards 
complete watershed programs, in- 
cluding flood control, water devel- 


‘opment, pollution abatement and 


drainage, integrated with necessary 








land conservation measures, and rec- 
reational uses of water.” 

Now, how to get the job done. 

In brief, the plan envisions a wide- 
spread educational program, broken 
down into its simplest elements so 
that the people of Ohio can under- 
stand what confronts them. 

As one of its major recommenda- 
tions, the Ohio report calls for the 
complete coverage of the state by 
local citizen watershed associations 
privately financed, like the Brandy- 
wine in Pennsylvania, as the focal 
point around which the problems in 
each watershed can be determined; 
and then a program devised to solve 
those problems, whether pollution, 


floods, water shortage, irrigation, or 
combinations of these-—but com- 
pletely flexible, fitted to the water- 
shed. These associations can then 
provide the base for the orderly de- 
velopment of conservancy districts, 
where needed, adapted along the 
general lines of the world-famous 
Muskingum. 

An immediate inventory by the 
state of current and projected water 
needs in each watershed is suggested. 
Such an inventory, with other in- 
formation, is considered essential to 
all water conservation planning. 

Within the local watershed, an 
intensified, coordinated farm and 
forest conservation program is 
urged. 

In addition, OFA has recommend- 
ed a continuing study by the Ohio 
Legislative Service Commission of 
water law and water rights in Ohio. 
It envisions that with expanding 
population and industry, increasing- 
ly perplex problems will arise as to 
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water use. So it is best to start pre- 
paring now for the rougher days 
ahead. 


In addition to the broader recom- 
mendations, the OFA committee 
urged an intensified program of 
basic research on pollution abate- 
ment, soil science and forest hydrol- 
ogy, and to expand its soils, forest, 
streamflow, ground water, topo- 
graphic and geologic surveys. It has 
recommended that the U. S. Forest 
Service establish a program of forest 
hydrologic research in cooperation 
with state and other public groups. 

For industry, it suggested installa- 
tion of improved water-saving meth- 
ods and expansion of practical pol- 
lution abatement projects. 

It suggested that municipalities 
not sit around until the cry of 
“wolf” deafens ears to water short- 
age, but to immediately set up citi- 
zen committees to work with city 
officials on the development of long- 


range water supply plans. Further, 
to carry on educational programs 
which would keep local citizenry in- 
formed of the needs for water sup- 
ply development so they could vote 
more intelligently on tax and bond 
issues concerning such proposals. 
And likewise to push ahead on bet- 
ter sewage disposal systems. 

For land management, a more 
widespread application of soil con- 
servation, forestry, and reforestation 
on watersheds (about 16 per cent of 
the state is now under approved 
conservation plans), is suggested, in- 
cluding a program of constructing 
some forty to fifty thousand addi- 
tional farm ponds. 

A total of 25 recommendations are 
included in the OFA plan. 

The committee produced six sepa- 
rate task force reports, covering 
needed research and surveys, munici- 
pal water supplies, farm water 
needs, industrial water needs, legal 
problems and education develop- 
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ments. It summarized its findings in 
a report of the plan and produced a 
fact book on Ohio’s watersheds, and 
an analysis of the conservancy dis- 
tricts. 

Ohio’s industry has been so en- 
thusiastic about the project that it 
subscribed some $40,000 to under- 
write the research and to produce a 
colorful 64-page edition of its com- 
mittee report called “Valleys of Op- 
portunity,” and a fact-packed book 
entitled “How To Develop Water- 
sheds.” To capture wider audiences, 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
produced on the committee’s recom- 
mendation, a dramatic film “Cloud 
Over Ohio’”—which pictures the 


land and water problem in vivid 
color. 

The Ohio Forestry Association 
considers itself a catalyst in this 
scheme to create enlightened pub- 
lic opinion; as a kind of common 
meeting ground for the various offi- 
cial, industrial and civic groups 
which are likewise interested; and 
as a promoter for the establishment 
of key watershed associations, and 
then broadly servicing them. 

While Ohioans are sticking to 
their own knitting on this project, 
its significance has already flowed 
beyond the Buckeye boundaries. 

It has been pointed out that this 
is the first time that a state has de- 


FA’s Conservation task force chairmen (from left) K. Starr Chester, Larry Cook, 
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Dover Dam in the Muskingum Conservancy Dist ict, built by Corps of Engineers 


veloped such a plan on the basis of 
a series of small watersheds, thus 
breaking through political barriers 
to establish a common-sense pro- 
gram built around Nature’s bound- 
aries, the ridge, valley, and flowing 
stream. The natural resources de- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce has credited it as being 
the most comprehensive water plan 
that has ever been made in any state 
to their knowledge. 

It’s another significant example of 
private initiative and the unselfish 
contribution of private citizens in 
the public interest. The federal 
government has no monopoly on the 
public interest. 


It has helped provide a stimulat- 
ing incentive for groups and citizens 
in other states. 

Governor Lausche has been one of 
its boosters. As chairman of the 
Committee of Governors on the Na- 
tional Water Resources and Prob- 
lems he has sent a personal copy of 
“Valleys of Opportunity” to each 
Governor. Newly created water 
study commissions in other states 
have requested copies. 

The plan is finding its way into 
schools and libraries. The Depart- 
ment of Land and Water Conserva- 
tion at Michigan State University in- 
formed OFA that they were using 
the plan in planning a new course 
on watershed management. A group 
of educators are now preparing a 
teaching guide for it. 

The -water crusaders are also 
heartened by the action taken by 
the Ohio Legislature in adopting a 
law and providing money to initiate 
the watershed inventories. This pro- 
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American Trade Assn. Exec. presented 
merit award to Wm. Laybourne (center) 


Wooded watersheds in rugged areas like 
these are being encouraged by OFA plan 


gram is being directed by the Ohio 
Division of Water, headed by its two 
outstanding leaders, C. V. Young- 
quist, the Chief, and Robert C. 
Smith, his brilliant assistant. The 
Ohio Water Division’s program has 
gained widespread recognition, Mr. 
Youngquist’s experiences were called 
upon when he was asked to serve as 
assistant consulting director of the 
National Water Policy Committee 
named by President Eisenhower in 
1954. 

It is providing a valuable docu- 
ment for research and engineering 
use. Its blueprint is proving an in- 
valuable guide to responsible leaders 
in specific matters of water and soil 
conservation and community action. 

There is new interest developing 
in watersheds. Citizens groups are 
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exerting more local leadership. In 
the Cuyahoga valley, business, in- 
dustrial and agricultural leaders 
have organized the Cuyahoga Riv- 
er Watershed Association under the 
chairmanship of Earl Merrill of Re- 
public Steel. OFA helped bring this 
group into being and recently com- 
pleted a special study for them to 
outline an action program. Requests 
for assistance from other valleys are 
also coming in. 

The OFA is not going to be hap- 
py until some kind of a watershed 
organization is helping to steer the 
destinies of each of the major drain- 
age basins in the state. 

It wants to see more developments 
like the Muskingum and Miami 
Conservancy Districts. It points out 
that both of these monuments of wa- 
tershed development were brought 
into being by crusading citizen or- 


ganizations. The Muskingum had 
its Muskingum-Tuscarawas Valley 
Improvement Association back in 
the ’30’s which stumped the valley 
for three years finally bringing in 
the petitions which led to the formal 
organization of the now world-ia- 
mous Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. In the Miami ba- 
sin, a Miami Flood Control Com- 
mittee raised a fund of over $2,000,- 
000 to finance preliminary flood con- 
trol surveys and also sponsored the 
petitions which brought into being 
the equally famous Miami Conserv- 
ancy District. 

The educational “guns” of such 
citizen groups have long since been 
silenced—their job finished. 

But the formula and pattern they 
followed still exists, to be renewed 
again and again. 

Such is Ohio’s watershed plan. 


Demonstration of good land use in the eastern part of Knox County. Note the 
good forest cover on top of the hill and cultivated areas being on the contour 


Governor of Ohio Frank Lausche (seated) receives a copy of Ohio Forestry 
Association’s Conservation Plan from (left) K. Starr Chester and S. L. Frost 
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SALUTE TO OHIO 


BUSHY-HAIRED law _ stu- 

dent—just 15 months out of 

the Army—led a_ semi-pro 
Cleveland All-Stars baseball team 
into rugged eastern Ohio in 1920 to 
play a double-header with the Dil- 
lonvale Tigers. 

This incident planted the seed for 
one of the most intensive conserva- 
tion programs the state of Ohio ever 
has seen. 

The captain of the team, an ex- 
World War I lieutenant and an ex- 
pert third baseman from Cleveland 
sandlots and semi-pro ball clubs at 
Lawrence, Mass., and Duluth, 
Minn., already was imbued with the 
emotionalism so characteristic of his 
Slovenian heritage. 

He loved the outdoor life. He 
loved nature. 

In and around Dillonvale, in the 
heart of the eastern Ohio strip min- 
ing area, he saw the ravages of the 
brutal hand of man and his machin- 
ery—hillsides cut down, topsoil cov- 
ered over, trees toppled and the 
grasses removed to get at veins of 
precious coal. 

Nature, her trees, shrubs and 
grasses abounded on all sides, except 
where man had stripped off the soil 
and vegetation. The sight sickened 
this son of a Slovenian immigrant 
steel worker and photographed on 
his mind a picture he was later to 
have the opportunity to retouch. 

“How can they do that?” he asked 
himself. “It’s morally wrong. How 
can we feel that we are just in de- 
stroying the land that was given to 
us in trust, to be handed on to our 
posterity?” 

These thoughts ran through his 
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mind as he and his team played 
through the two ball games, with re- 
sults almost as devastating as man 
had been on those Jefferson County 
hills. 

His All-Stars failed to put up the 
“reasonable game” the Dillonvale 
fans wanted. Both games ended with 
the Tigers getting “20 some” runs. 
The Clevelanders just couldn’t get 
the Tigers “out.” 

So bad was the showing, the Dil- 
lonvale manager refused to pay the 
agreed price to the All-Stars. How- 
ever, he did give the Cleveland boys 
enough money to get back home, 
but not until he warned them: 

“Get out of town and never come 
back.” 

Twenty-four years later, the All- 
Stars’ captain—as Mayor Frank J. 
Lausche of Cleveland—returned to 
the area to launch his campaign for 
governor of Ohio against odds al: 
most as great as he had experienced 
in the two baseball games. He was 
an unorthodox politician—and still 
iss He had no good organization 
backing. 

Arriving in the strip mining area 
for the campaign opener, all of the 
indignation he suffered in 1920 was 
awakened in him. He told his audi- 
ence of the shock he underwent in 
those years at the sight of the boom 
and shovel boring into the ground 
to get coal. And he added the story 
of the baseball games and how he 
had been told to “get out of town 
and stay out.” 

“But I’ve come back,” he said. 

Just then, a man arose in the 
audience, identified himself as may- 
or of Dillonvale and said: 


‘ 


No phase of government excels natural 
resources conservation in importance. 


—Lausche 


First on the list of his conservation 
program is planting trees and shrubs 


“And I’m the man who told you 
that.” 

From that meeting on, the then 
Mayor Lausche promised to do 
something as governor to eliminate 
the barren spoil banks of sterile clay 
left in the strip mining processes. 
As mayor, he was practically power- 
less to do anything. 

Starting up the political ladder as 
a Cleveland Municipal Judge and 
later a Judge of the County Court, 
the mayor was on his way to five 
terms as Ohio’s governor, two more 
than any other governor had ever 
served in the 153 years of Ohio’s 
statehood. Many thought he could 
have won a sixth term, but he de- 
cided to try this year for United 
States Senator from Ohio. 

Upon becoming governor, one of 
his first major recommendations was 
for a law to regulate strip mining. 
He wasn’t successful in getting a 
Republican Legislature to pass a law 
during the first term, but in 1949, at 
the start of his second term—after a 
two-year Republican administration 
interim—the Democratic governor 

(Turn to page 57) 














Deer are trapped in areas where they are plentiful to be released in areas where they are scarce 


Florida’s public hunting program has created a sportsmen’s paradise, by opening 


up two million acres to hunters and anglers, and keeping the landowners happy 
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N July 2, 1948, an agreement 

was signed in Florida that 

marked the birth of what is 
generally conceded to be one of the 
greatest public hunting programs in 
the nation. As a result, the “no 
hunting” sign is disappearing in 
large sections of the state. Immense 
tracts of land which not long ago 
were festooned with prohibitive 
warnings are now open to sports- 
men. In fact, hunters and anglers 
now have legal access to more than 
two million acres of good hunting 
that a bare eight years ago were 
closed to them. 

If you add the areas in three na- 
tional forests in the state also open 
to hunting, plus a good sized chunk 
of a mammoth Air Force Base, the 
total is well over three million acres. 
Verily, in these days of ever-shrink- 
ing hunting domain, such freedom 
of movement and largeness of op- 
portunity approaches the much pub- 
licized “sportsman’s paradise.” 

These areas are not just big hunks 
of land where the presence of game 
and fish is left to chance. Proved 
wildlife management programs are 
in effect on most of them, with a 


Turkey feeders are placed throughout the game management 


areas to insure an adequate food supply during lean periods 


Earle Frye (r.) asst. director, Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Comm., is author of the state’s public hunting system 


statewide deer and wild turkey res- 
toration project giving wildlife a 
definite boost. This public hunting 
program, the brainchild of Earle 
Frye, assistant director of the Flori- 
da Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, is a revolutionary, but 
workable setup. 

It’s no news to sportsmen that it’s 
getting more and more difficult to 
find good hunting terrain, especially 
east of the Mississippi. As a rule the 
“posted” or “no hunting” sign is 
encountered with discouraging regu- 
larity. It’s getting worse all the time. 
To the sportsman with ample funds 
or for those who have friends who 
are extensive landowners, the “no 
hunting” ban may not be a problem. 
But the rank and file are experienc- 
ing pretty rough going in the matter 
of finding something to shoot at 
without running the risk of landing 
in the local clink. 

No state game agency has enough 
funds to purchase the immense areas 
of land needed to accommodate the 
ever-growing army of Nimrods. As 
a consequence, hunting terrain is 
drastically limited except on the na- 
tional forests in the 11 western states. 


By and large, the owners of large 
areas of land cannot be too harshly 
criticized for wanting to keep thei 
acres inviolate. In many instances, 
a certain type of so-called “‘sports- 
man” (fortunately in the minority) , 
not only trespasses, but commits acts 
of vandalism when so doing. This 
individual is largely responsible for 
the widespread “closed door” policy 
towards all sportsmen. But strange- 
ly enough, acts of trespass and van- 
dalism have contributed no little in 
making possible the great public 
hunting program now in effect in 
Florida. 

To explain this somewhat star- 
tling paradox: 

During recent years immense 
tracts of lands in Florida have 
passed into the hands of big timber 
operators, pulpwood manufacturers, 
cattle ranchers and farmers. Almost 
to the acre, such lands were posted 
—at first. 

In 1948 Earle Frye took his cour- 
age in both hands and approached 
officials of the Robinson Land and 
Lumber Co. and the Patterson Mc- 
Innis Lumber Co. These two outfits 

(Turn to page 46) 


Wild turkeys are trapped in heavily concentrated areas and 
released in areas made suitable through habitat improvement 


Field men tag turkey. In the past few years, turkeys have 
been established in areas they haven’t frequented in decades 





FROM PINES TO PINES 


By T. S. BUIE 
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A trainload of pulpwood cut from the land where the land use cycle has been completed in 50 years 


ILL Rogers once said that 

the American pioneers con- 

quered the wilderness with 
the gun, the axe, and the plow—and 
so it was. Moving across the coun- 
try in gigantic strides the early set- 
tlers used their guns for protection 
against the wild animals and to se- 
cure meat; axes to fell trees and hew 
logs for their homes; and plows to 
prepare the land for their meager 
crops. 

It wasn’t long before the fertility 
of the newly cleared fields was ex- 
hausted. But by that time there 
were usually a couple of young boys 
in the family to help clear more land 
—and the process was repeated time 
and again. Meanwhile, the more 
venturesome of each generation 
moved westward to repeat the proc- 
ess. 

This story has been told many 
times by conservationists. It is 
known by every student of American 
history as well. 

Today, throughout the entire 
eastern portion of our country there 
are many visible evidences of this 
cycle of land use: forests cleared; 
hillsides plowed; and land aban- 
doned. Nature, in her zeal to cor- 
rect man’s mistakes, again and again 


has used pine trees to cover eroded 
hillsides, only for the land to be 
cleared once more and put to the 
plow as soon as its fertility was par- 
tially restored. In the Southeast, for 
instance, the row crop-gully-broom- 
straw-pine tree rotation has kept 
many acres of land at least partially 
productive for decades. 

In most places and under most 
prevailing conditions, the process is 
so slow that only a small segment of 
the cycle is revealed to those of any 
one generation. But this was not the 
case in the area where I lived as a 
youth and which I have known in- 
timately for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Here, in north central South Caro- 
lina there is an area where, because 
of the inter-action of a number of 
factors, the cycle of utilization, de- 
struction and regeneration has been 
telescoped into one lifetime instead 
of the two or three usually required 
for its completion. 

The South Carolina Sand Hills 
formed the original coast line of the 
area before geologic action elevated 
the shallow ocean floor to form the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. They range 
from 10 to 25 miles in width and ex- 
tend in a general northeast-south- 


west direction across the state. This 
section has been recognized and de- 
scribed by geologists, agriculturists, 
historians, and travelers. George 
Washington, on his memorable jour- 
ney through the South, traveled 
through a portion of the Sand Hills 
to which he referred as “pine bar- 
rens.” 

The rolling hills are largely sand 
or light sandy loam in character, 
and originally were covered with 
longleaf pine and_ blackjack oaks. 
The climate is mild and certain fa- 
vored points, Camden and Aiken, 
long have been recognized as tourist 
centers. 

The portion of this area with 
which I am most familiar, and 
which I have in mind as I tell the 
story, is that which lies in Chester- 
field County and extends for some 
thirty miles southwest of Cheraw, an 
old—yet modern—town at the head 
of navigation on the Pee Dee River. 
This section constitutes a part of the 
“back country” in which the early 
colonial leaders of the coast encour- 
aged settlement as protection for 
themselves against the Indians. It 
was settled by Scotch, Irish, and 
English immigrants in the first dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century. They 


South Carolina’s Sand Hills reveal in miniature a panorama of the cycle of land use that has occurred 


throughout the country—land clearing, agricultural development, soil exploitation and rehabilitation 
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had a very definite and continuing 
need for their guns. 

The early pioneers of the Carolina 
Sand Hills were not unlike their 
kinsmen who settled the Appala- 
chian Mountains to the West. They 
were independent folk, caring little 
for the cities and world affairs. Some 
unquestionably came to this section 
because they wished their where- 
abouts to remain unknown. 

Because of the belated develop- 
ment of the Sand Hills, the “gun” 
period lasted longer here than in 
nearby less isolated areas. 

Prior to the consolidation and ex- 
pansion of several short line rail- 
roads into the trunk line of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad, this terri- 
tory was undeveloped. Each farm 
was, for the most part, self-sufficient. 
Farming was usually of the pioneer- 
ing type, each family raising what it 
could and being content with what 
it had. It was virtually impossible 
to transport heavy and bulky com- 
modities for any distance. e old 
New York-New Orleans stage coach 
road built shortly after 1800 to pro- 
vide an all-weather north-south 
route, traversed the region, but traf- 
fic on it was handicapped by the 
steep hills and the deep sand ruts. 

Consequently, the magnificent for- 
ests of longleaf pines were worth 
virtually nothing to the early settlers 
except to provide logs for their 
houses and barns. Occasionally the 
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These light sandy fields, once exhausted of fertility by continuous row- 
cropping, are again producing profitable yields of cotton after crotalaria 
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Modern farmers in Carolina’s Sand Hills are finding lespedeza sericea to 
be particularly well adapted for hay, grazing, seed and land improvement 


Corn and other row crops are successfully grown on the better lands where 
conservation measures, such as terracing and row arrangements, are used. 
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older trees were “worked” for tur- 
pentine, but only the distilled 
“spirits” were sold as the rosin was 
not worth hauling to market. 

The building of the railroad 
through the Sand Hills,in 1899 pro- 
vided an outlet for marketable prod- 
ucts. Even bulky freight, such as 
lumber, could be shipped long dis- 
tances at low cost. The industrial 
development of the period created 
an unusual demand for construction 
materials, and the availability of 
people from nearby sections made it 
possible to quickly cut and market 
the timber. 


Land which would not produce profitable field crops gives excellent 
returns from pines. Above, slash pines growing in abandoned cotton field 


This is typical view of virgin Sand Hill area suitable for growing pines. 
Land on left has been cleared in preparation for planting to slash pines 


Within five years most of the bet- 
ter trees were gone. The time re- 
quired to convert the trees into lum- 
ber was much shorter, therefore, 
than in other sections of the country 
where the  land-clearing _ process 
started earlier and proceeded more 
slowly. The “axe” period, though 
long deferred, was quickly ended. 

It was to the center of this area 
that my parents moved in 1905 when 
I was a nine year old boy. So, for a 
half century I have seen develop and 
unfold in miniature the panorama 
of land clearing, agricultural devel- 
opment, soil exploitation, and re- 
habilitation, such as has taken place 
throughout much of America. 

It was a rural community to 
which we came in 1905. Rural, yet 
because of its immaturity, in many 
respects more pioneer than rural. 
The larger sawmills had completed 
the harvest of most of the virgin 
timber. The tram roads had been 
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abandoned and only decaying sheds 
and piles of sawdust were left to 
mark what for a few years had been 
the site of a profitable industry. 
There was some farming of course— 
cotton and corn being the principal 
crops—but there was little of the 
traditional cotton plantation life of 
the South. 

Woodland salvage operations be- 
gan about 1905 and continued for 
some six to eight years. Through the 
ages the mature longleaf pines had 
fallen and the fat pine logs lay amid 
the blackjack oaks which flourished 
when the green pines were cut. As 
a school boy a most welcome diver- 
sion from studying was to be sent 
into the cut-over woods adjoining 
the school grounds to pick up pine 
knots for fuel. 

From these dry logs of fat heart- 
pine, thousands of railroad crossties 
were cut, and brought to the rail- 
road sidings for sale. A_ favorite 


Author T. S. Buie, who viewed the 50- 


year land use cycle in South Carolina 


Pine’s adaptability to soil illustrated 
by tree at end of third growing season 
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sport in which my boyhood com- 
panions and I engaged was to see 
how far we could walk on piles of 
crossties that were awaiting inspec- 
tion. 

The salvage operation was carried 
further, for the portions of the dead 
tree trunks and limbs which were 
not usable for crossties were cut and 
sold as lightwood. Quantities of 
these pine limbs, knots, and stumps 
were burned in crude earth kilns 
and the tar collected in earthen pits. 
Even the logs which had been piled 
in rows and covered with earth as 
“breastworks,” in the vain attempt 
to stop Sherman on his historic 
march through the Carolinas, were 
dug out and marketed. 

Shingles were another commodity 
in this timber-salvage operation. 
Crooked and otherwise defective 
trees, though unsuited for lumber, 
could be profitably cut into shingle 
blocks. 

During this period there was little 
turpentining, for virtually all the 
trees of any size already had been 
cut and marketed. Much of the rosin 
which was wasted in an _ earlier 
decade was dug out from the aban- 
doned pits, however, and sold. 

Fires were common, many of 
them being attributed, justly or un- 
justly, to the railroad. The land- 
owner who would not hesitate to 
burn his woods himself was quick to 
put in a claim against the railroad 
for fires which started along its right- 
of-way. Burning of the woods in late 
winter stimulated the growth of 
wiregrass, which made succulent 
grazing for the cows during the 
spring and early summer months. 

This salvage period did not re- 
quire the labor of as many men as 
were needed to cut and market the 
original growth of trees. Therefore, 
many of the younger ones who had 
the venturesome spirit of youth went 
West. Although most of those I knew 
went no farther than southern Ala- 
bama, they were a part of that great 
horde of Americans who have jour- 
neyed westward for adventure in 
new country since the first settle- 
ments were made along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

As was universal throughout 
America—after the trees were cut 
and the dead logs utilized or burned 
to be rid of—the land was put to 
the plow. The early settlers in the 
Sand Hills farmed, of course. But 
because they were so few in number, 
only limited areas of land were 
cleared. After having consumed the 
natural resources available for the 
taking, but not until then, the people 
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turned to the soil to establish them- 
selves as farmers. Clearing the land 
in the Sand Hills was relatively 
simple for the predominating growth 
after the longleaf pines were cut was 
small blackjack oaks. The pine 
stumps could be dug from the light 
sandy soil with relative ease, but 
usually farmers just plowed around 
them. 

About 1912 saw the beginning of 
another era in the development of 
these Sand Hills of which I write. 
By*that time most of the better land 
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had been cleared and the fields 
planted to crops — cotton for cash 
and corn for mule feed. Some oats 
and cowpeas were sown and the 
usual patches of sweet potatoes, col- 
lards and turnips planted for home 
use. Pastures were virtually non- 
existent as the cows got what they 
could in the woods during the sum- 
mer and gleaned the fields after 
harvest. 

This farming period was boosted 
by the war demands on agriculture, 

(Turn to page 54) 
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An abandoned field near Dead Man’s Creek on U. S. Highway No. 1 was planted 
to slash pine. This photograph, taken twelve years later, reveals excellent growth 





A natural stand of longleaf pine is being marked for thinning. This is probably the 
type of forest which originally covered most of the Sand Hills in South Carolina 
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During ten-year period, forest land increased by almost 1000 acres, pasture land over 6000 acres 
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Tennessee extension forester discusses thinning operation in plantation of fourteen year old trees 
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N a hot summer day prior 

to World War II, C. §S 

Lemon stood on the bank o 
Chestuee Creek and gazed at the 
foot or so of water that was sluggish- 
ly working its way down towards the 
Hiwassee River. Mr. Lemon was 
disappointed. After a prolonged ab- 
sence he had returned to his old 
home place and brought his young 
son down to swim where he had 
spent many happy hours in five or 
six feet of water. The old swimming 
hole was just about filled with gravel 
and debris. 

He talked with the local folks 
about it. It seemed there was a lot 
more flooding than there used to be. 
Now, his neighbors told him, crops 
lying along the creek were a com- 
plete loss one year out of five. There 
was only about one year out of five 
when crops were free from damage. 
To Mr. Lemon there was a direct 
connection between a filled-in chan- 
nel and the water that spread over 
the countryside. 

The local folks agreed with him. 
There was considerable discussion 
too about the need for straightening 
the creek channel. Some of the great 
bends in Chestuee Creek were such 
that the water had to travel a mile 
and a half in order to get two city 
blocks nearer to its confiuence with 
the Hiwassee River. 

They did not consider the effects 
that improved land use upstream 
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might have upon streamflow there 
in lower Chestuee. They were, of 
course, not familiar with the com- 
plicated formulae by which engi- 
neers determine the effects of chan- 
nel obstructions upon the velocity 
of water. They just felt that some- 
thing ought to be done about the 
flooding—that the channel should 
be straightened. 


Farmers were interested in demonstra- 
tions on installation of water systems 


The prolific tree growth and debris re- 
duced carrying capacity of the channel 
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Run-off from 20,000 acres is sup- 
posed to pass through this channel 


Gullies were filled in to prevent sedi- 
ment from washing into the channel 


Abutments of a county bridge occupied 
40 percent of channel’s cross section 








They decided to do something 
about it and this is the story of what 
they did—a story of their approach 
to their problems and the progress 
made, as indicated by a changing 
(maybe slowly changing) attitude 
of people, towards those relation- 
ships that always exist between 
people, land, and water. 

Now Chestuee watershed, lying in 
Monroe, McMinn and Polk Counties 
in lower eastern Tennessee, is only 
about 27 miles long as the crow 
‘flies although the creek that drains 
it is some 57 miles in length. The 
watershed comprises about 85,000 
acres with 800 commercial farms. 
Thirty-four percent of the land area 
is forested, largely in small woodlots. 
One small village, Englewood, with 
a population of 600 lies near its 
center. The area, however, is rural 
in spite of the fact that, like the rest 
of eastern Tennessee, some 38 per- 
cent of the farmers work part-time 
in the textile and other mills in this 
and neighboring towns. Fifty-nine 
percent of the farmers report gross 
incomes of less than $2,000 from 
products sold on the farm. There 
was little money there for straighten- 
ing creeks. 

Straightening Chestuee Creek was 
recognized as a major operation, but 
nothing to compare with the great 
reclamation projects of the West 
nor flood control projects along the 
Mississippi. The people of Chestuee 
knew vast sums were being spent for 
such work by the government; so a 
delegation was sent to Nashville, the 
state capital. There they found that 
there was no state organization 
charged with the responsibility for 
flood control. They were referred to 
Washington; Washington referred 
them to TVA, and they finally ended 
up at Knoxville, headquarters of 
TVA, just sixty miles over the hills 
and valleys from that old swimming 
hole. 

Eventually, through resolutions 
from the county courts of McMinn 
and Polk Counties, assistance was 
requested from TVA. TVA agreed 
to look into the matter. Incidentally, 
the Chestuee watershed was only 
one of a great many small watersheds 
of which TVA had already made 
preliminary studies from the stand- 


County groups assisted neighbors in development projects 


point of the relationship between 
people, land, and water. 

The engineers agreed that 
straightening the channel would 
speed up the water—possibly double 
the carrying capacity of the channel 
—but they also pointed out that 
there would still be some floods, that 
a lot of good land would be ruined 
by spoils banks from the new chan- 
nel, that some eighteen new bridges 
would have to be built to connect 
portions of severed fields and that 
digging new channels was expensive. 

They pointed to the prolific 
growth of trees within the channel 
along with old logs, tree tops, and 
debris of all sorts. Cleaning out the 
channel could provide about the 
same results as straightening the 
channel. Some of this was work that 
each landowner could do on his own 
place with very little expense. The 
engineers reported also on the con- 
dition of roads, ditches, and ditch- 
banks throughout the watershed, a 
source of much sediment that 
eventually found its way into the 
channel. They reported on other 
obstructions including one county 
bridge where abutments occupied 
some forty percent of the cross sec- 
tion of the channel. 

They measured the sediment, the 
product of erosion in field and roads, 
that was being carried by the waters 
of Chestuee Creek. Best estimates 
were that each year nearly a ton of 
silt was being carried out of the 
watershed for every acre of land in 
the watershed—both cleared and 
forested. This situation made it clear 
that it would be useless to dig out 
the channel big enough to pass floods 
because it would soon fill up again 
—unless and until the erosion of the 
uplands was reduced by improving 
the watershed cover. 

But the study wasn’t limited to 
engineering. The foresters looked 
over the forest lands. They found 
fifty percent of the woodlands being 
pastured under fence; there was evi- 
dence that fire and overgrazing had 
reduced the humus on the forest 
floor to less than a fourth of what 
should be found in well-managed 
woods. They found the ground com- 
pacted by the hoofs of cattle, making 
it resistant to the infiltration of rain- 


fall. They found some 2,900 acres 
in need of reforestation and timber 
production less than a fourth of the 
potential. 

The agriculturists, looked over the 
agricultural lands. Strip surveys were 
run to determine the quality of vege- 
tative ground cover with particular 
reference to the ability of the soil to 
absorb rainfall. They noted all stages 
of erosion from slight sheet erosion 
to deep and broad gullies but the 
prevailing erosion condition was that 
of sheet erosion with a few shallow 
gullies. Forty percent of the cleared 
land was in row crops. Little empha- 
sis had been placed on production 
of livestock, hay, small grains, and 
pasture. There was little evidence 
of the use of terraces, contour fur- 
rowing, strip cropping, or engineer- 
ing measures for the control of 
water. 

These facts were reported to the 
county courts and to meetings of 
farmers called by the Extension 
Service. It was pointed out that 
better agriculture, better forestry, 
better maintenance of the channel 
could improve the summertime 
flooding situation, reduce the silt in 
the water, possibly pave the way for 
more effective use of stock-watering 
ponds and detention basins and at 
the same time produce more income 
for the landowners. 

It was recognized by all concerned 
that the programs of agriculture and 
forestry had been underway for some 
time. The county agents in the 
three counties were responsible for 
extension programs (McMinn 
County alone had over 2,000 farms) . 
The state forestry organization had 
cooperative forest protection in Polk 
County so this covered about fifteen 
percent of the watershed. All the 
usual agencies were on the _ job. 
There had been a few TVA test- 
demonstration farms in the water- 
shed. These were farms selected by 
the community and operated by 
practical farmers under a cooperative 
program between the _ Extension 
Service and TVA. Under this plan, 
records were kept in exchange for 
fertilizer at slightly reduced rates. 
These records were made available 
to visiting farmer groups. Progress 

(Turn to page 48) 


Terraces and diversion ditches help slow down run-off 
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Friend 
of the 


Forester 


By WILL BARKER 


CCORDING to Ernest F. Swift, 
the sandy-haired executive 
director of the National Wild- 

life Federation, Aldo Leopold once 
remarked that working on the land 
produced more real conservation 
than listening to the best speech 
written on the subject. 

“Of course,” Swift says, “Leopold 
meant work that improved the eco- 
logical community—the relationship 
between land, plants, and animals. 
But,” he adds, “by the very nature 
of our living pattern it is not pos- 
sible for everyone to work on the 
land.” 

There is a group of men, however, 
which works on the land to such 
good effect that Ernie Swift con- 
siders them outstanding conserva- 
tionists. This group is composed 
of the men in the United States For- 
est Service, whose chief is Richard 
FE. McArdle. Due to the Service, 
which had its inception in 1876, one 
hundred and eighty-one million 
acres of forest lands, nearly one- 
sixth of those in the Nation, are 
managed to provide a_ sustained 
yield of timber; sufficient grazing 
land for the livestock of thousands 
of families who depend on _ the 
ranges for their living; habitat for 
all types of wildlife; and recreation- 
al facilities for at least 26 millions 
each year. Timber, range, wildlife, 
and recreation depend on water, so 
the men of the Forest Service keep 
the water values of the land in 
mind, and our national forests are 
the source of domestic water supply 
lor millions of city dwellers. And 
finally the rangers protect our for- 
ests against fires, battle insects and 
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diseases, and improve lands and 
keep them productive. 

Of the work of the Forest Service, 

Ernie Swift wrote in the National 
Wildlife Federation’s newsletter. for 
, January 25, 1956: 
: “They [the foresters] have done 
a magnificent job in selling the pub- 
lic on the evils of uncontrolled fire 
and have gone a long way in im- 
proving the technique of silvicul- 
ture, insect control, genetics, and 
general logging operations. Most 
of them are embracing the tenets of 
multiple use as it applies to the 
recreational possibilities of the na- 
tional forests. 

“Dick McArdle, chief .af: the For- 
est Service, and his hardworking 
crew deserve a vote of thanks from 
all the people of this great land” 

Ernie Swift, stocky, blue-eyed, and 
in his late fifties, knows how valu- 
able forests are, not-only as a source 
of revenue in our economy—in 1955 
receipts for the last six months of 
the year from national forests totaled 
sixty-three million dollars—but as a 
source which contributes to the well- 
being of man. 

Ever since he was a boy in Wis- 
consin, where he was in charge of 
the state’s forestry program before 
he became conservation director 
from 1947 to 1954, Swift has known 
the woods; he grew up on a stump 
farm, which bordered wilderness 
country. Much of it was logged off 
and periodically burned, but still 
contained great stands of virgin 
hemlock and yellow birch _inter- 
spersed with pine. In cutover coun- 
try, with its sapling aspens, birches, 
and cherries, young Swift saw and 





learned about the plants and ani- 
mals of this ecological community. 

Sometimes as he walked through 
the woods a startled white-tailed 
deer would take off with a whistling 
snort, and speed away with head 
erect, and the white underside of 
its tail flashing like a wavering helio- 
graph. At other times he saw the 
tracks of the grey wolf, now, due to 
the spread of civilization and con- 
trol measures, confined to northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota, and possibly some of the prairie 
states. Or it might be a stump from 
which the bark had been clawed 
away by a black bear in search of 
grubs that caught his attention. 

During these formative years, 
young Swift learned to know “his” 
woods, learned, too, that mistakes 
and carelessness can be fatal in the 
outdoors, and that survival means 
physical fitness, mental alertness, 
and cool judgment. While gaining 
this knowledge, he also found out 
that freedom lies in self-reliance. 
Today he realizes how much the 
outdoors gave him in the way of 
health, happiness, and a philosophy 
for living—a philosophy that is 
based on the need of man for the 
outdoors. 

Long before Ernie Swift’s day, 
Thoreau recognized man’s need of 
living close to nature when he wrote 
in “Walden; or Life in the Woods”: 

“Our village life would stagnate 
if it were not for the unexplored 
forests and meadows which surround 
it. We need the tonic of wildness— 
to wade sometimes in marshes where 
the bittern and the meadow-hen 

(Turn to page 56) 
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From the “drab” hemlock, a valu- 
able chemical is being extracted 


HE humble hemlock, western 
Canada’s ‘Cinderella Tree,” 
is being transformed by the 
magic wand of chemical research 
into a sylvan princess who this year 
will usher in a new era in the forest 
products industry in North America. 

Fairy god-mother is Rayonier In- 
corporated, whose chemists have 
taken the drab hemlock, which 20 
years ago was considered of such 
little economic importance it wasn’t 
even graded, and are extracting 
from it a new wonder “‘silvichemical” 
already worth many millions of 
dollars. 

“Silvichemicals” is a word so fresh- 
ly-coined it isn’t in the dictionary. 
It’s the name Rayonier researchers 
pinned on all the complex chemicals 
locked in trees other than cellulose, 
and the new era of silvichemistry 
officially dawned in a seismograph- 
ically detonated, sod-turning cere- 
mony last September at the site of a 
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At Port Alice, British Columbia, lies one of the seven 


new $1,000,000 Alaska Pine & Cellu- 
lose Limited plant in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, destined to be the 
world’s first full-scale commercial 
silvichemical producer. 

For when this plant of Rayonier’s 
Canadian subsidiary goes into oper- 
ation this summer, it will produce 
from the hemlock bark, a revolution- 
ary chemical dispersant for oil well 
drilling muds. 

The oil industry spends some 
$30,000,000 annually on dispersants, 
and the reddish brown powder 
promises to end the oil well driller’s 
search for a domestic product in ade- 
quate supply to effectively replace 
imported dispersants such as que- 
bracho from Argentine, which is 
now in short supply. 

lo Rayonier President Clyde B. 
Morgan of New York, and his corps 
ot brilliant scientists, the new Van- 
couver plant situated adjacent to 
Alaska Pine’s Marpole division, sym- 
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bolizes another great milestone in 
the forward march of Rayonier re- 
search. 

To Alaska Pine President Waltei 
C. Koerner and his associates, it 
marks the crowning achievement of 
nearly two decades of ceaseless en- 
deavor to find new ways of utilizing 
all parts of a tree that everyone else 
once scorned. Now at last the new 
process for making the dispersant 
marks the first time that waste ma- 
terials from lumber and pulp oper- 
ations have been used chemically for 
anything else other than fuel and 
Indian canoes. 


The Vancouver plant will be com- 
pleted in July and an intricate 6,000 
foot pipeline network is being in- 
stalled to carry steam, water and 
chemical ingredients used to make 


the dispersant. When production 
starts this fall, Alaska Pine & Cellu- 
lose (80% of which was acquired by 


chemical cellulose plants now operated by Rayonier, Inc. 


the vast Rayonier chemical cellulose 
producing organization, last spring 
in a $20,000,000 deal) will be able 
to strip the hemlock logs of bark for 
the silvichemical dispersant, take 
out all grades of lumber, convert the 
remainder into pulp chips and use 
the sawdust and shavings for fuel to 
power the steam plants in its mills. 

And with completion of the Alaska 
Pine program of waste utilization 
there has unfolded yet anothei 
Cinderella story, until now hidden 
beneath the modest craftsmanship of 
the Koerner family. 

It is the heart warming story of 
three immigrant brothers who came 
from Czechoslovakia to carve a for- 
est empire out of western Canada’s 
waste wood products. 

The expanded use of hemlock in 
British Columbia is to a great extent 
due to Leon, Walter and Otto 
Koerner. They brought their know- 
how in the forest products industry 
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with them. They applied techniques 
of kiln drying, processing, and trim- 
ming similar to those in their native 
land, and through their vision and 
determination transformed the shun- 
ned hemlock into the most versatile 
tree in the British Columbia forest. 
Today it is used for lumber, flooring, 
doors, windows, kitchen furniture, 
industrial lumber and panelling. 

“The new operation marks a be- 
ginning for the first valuable use ol 
the last part of our fundamental 
unit, the hemlock bark, which up to 
now has had no value,” says Walter 
Koerner. “The problem of the bark 
has been solved.” 

“Our new plant will turn ordinary 
hemlock bark into a valuable article 
that can be marketed throughout 
the world. 

“IT venture to think that to the 
people of British Columbia this is 
a great satisfaction because this 
development is one of the tangible 
results and real benefits obtained for 
Canada from our amalgamation 
with the Rayonier organizaticn. 


the extensive petroleum industry. 

“It was only about 20 years ago 
that the petroleum industry wasted 
an enormous amount of materials 
in the form of gases which were 
burned off to get rid of them, or in 
the form of heavy liquids which were 
discarded as sludge. From these 
once-wasted materials has grown the 
great petrochemical industry which 
now ranks as the most important 
single source of chemical raw ma- 
terials. 

“I can visualize a very comparable 
situation for the forest industries. 
Until the new process was evolved, 
silvichemicals were neglected step- 
children. Vaguely understood they 
were sluffed off. Now research has 
put into commercial use the first of 
several silvichemicals from the “‘left- 
over” of cellulose production. The 
dispersant which will be made in 
Vancouver is the first Rayonier silvi- 
chemical of major commercial im- 
portance to come out of our labora- 
tories. 

“The dispersant is an important 


business now nearing $125,000,000 
annually. 

“Opening of the Vancouver plan: 
marks the start of a new era of 
higher utilization of British Colum 
bia forests, the first step in an en- 
tirely new direction in the utiliza- 
tion of all our North American 
forests,” Mr. Morgan said. 

The Vancouver unit will also 
house research facilities to be co- 
ordinated with Rayonier’s large re- 
search organization at Shelton, 
Washington, which has some of the 
finest facilities in the world. And to 
further expand its chemical activities 
Rayonier has started construction of 
a third big laboratory in New Jersey. 

It was at the Shelton Laboratory 
that the oil drilling dispersant was 
perfected under direction of Dr. A. 
N. Parrett, vice-president in charge 
of research for Rayonier. 

Alaska Pine’s B. C. plant will be 
the first in the world to produce the 
dispersant on a large commercial 
scale and location of the plant in 
Vancouver is significant because it 











New silvichemical plant at Vancou- 
ver was christened by seismograph 


“We in Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
feel that British Columbia’s forest 
industry will be best served if the 
most advanced research for full wood 
utilization can be brought into the 
province. 

From Rayonier’s point of view, 
Mr. Morgan compared the new 
chemical utilization of the wood to 
the “opening of Pandora’s box.”” He 
predicted development of silvichem- 
icals would be to the forest industry 
what petrochemicals have become to 
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Power jets of water are used to shear 
the bark from the hemlock logs at mill 


product that has been very well ac- 
cepted by the oil well drilling indus- 
tries as not only a complete replace- 
ment for but also an improvement 
over quebracho, which comes from 
South America. 

“It has been fully field tested in 
Canadian, U. S. A. and South Amer- 
ican oil fields.” 

Mr. Morgan said other silvichem- 
icals being developed appear so 
promising they could even approach 
the organization’s chemical cellulose 


George Durkee, Rayonier Inc., demonstrates 
effectiveness of 


silvichemical dispersant 


marks the first concrete example of 
the rapid co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of Rayonier in United States 
and its counter parts in Alaska Pine 
organization. 

“One of our objectives in United 
States has always been higher and 
higher utilization of the forest crop 
just as it has been an objective of 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose in Canada,” 
Mr. Morgan recalls. 

“Because we are a growing chem- 
ical company, we have been inclined 
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Amid the mountain splendor of the British Columbia coast lies Alaska Pine and 
Cellulose Ltd.’s plant at Woodfibre. This company is a subsidiary of Rayonier 





to look for further utilization of the 
log in the form of chemicals, the 
field we know. But we are not limit- 
ing ourselves to chemical utilization 
alone and our studies are continuing 
into other means of upgrading forest 
products.” 

Rayonier, of course, is no stranger 
to western hemlock. The 28-year- 
old chemical cellulose producer 
which accounts for 20% of the 
world’s total cellulose capacity, first 
derived high-quality cellulose from 
western hemlock in 1930. With its 
recent acquisition of Alaska Pine & 
Cellulose Limited, and its two mills 
at Woodfibre and Port Alice, (now 
undergoing a $12 million expan- 
sion) it now operates seven chem- 
ical cellulose plants. 

And looking back on the progress 
in British Columbia it seems not so 
very long ago that the Koerners first 
spotted the potential of the prolific 
hemlock and started to build a 
multi-million dollar industry around 
the ugly duckling of the timbet 
world. 

The way they did it provides a 
classic example of the immigrant- 
success story of people coming to 
North America from other lands 
and grasping a golden opportunity 
which has long passed unnoticed. 

The Koerner family had been in 
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the lumber business in Czecho- 
slavakia for four generations, hold- 
ing large interests in that country’s 


a forests, 


‘In addition; Leon and Walter 
managed ‘production and sales for 
the state-owned: timberland. They 
amassed considerable experience 
with jhe so-called ‘“white-woods” 
which were shipped to the British 
market. : 

Leon and his wife came to B.C. 
for a visit in 1939; and if it hadn’t 
been for a case of mumps, they 
would have probably been home in 
time to watch Hitler’s invasion. 

Soon Leon was joined in B.C. by 
Walter and Otto, and the brothers 
were introduced to western hemlock 
and saw that its properties compared 
favorably with the European white- 
woods. 

Leon’s early sales training made 
him partial to hemlock, but he 
knew hemlock was detested abroad 
and was the lowest-priced timber an 
the British market. Canadian lum- 
bermen shunned it. 

But the brothers reasoned that if 
hemlock couli be properly cured 
(and not butchered) it would be ac- 
ceptable wood for house building. 

At the same time they were 
worried about hemlock’s bad name 
resulting from publicity given ship- 


ments of green hemlock to Britain. 


Leon consulted the dictionary and 
found that on the Pacific Coast it 
was often referred to as “Alaska 
Pine.” 

Thus Alaska Pine Co. Ltd. was 
born. The Koerners acquired tim- 
ber stands on Vancouver Island, re- 
built a mill at New Westminster, 
installed kilns, squeezed every drop 
of moisture out of their Alaska Pine 
and started selling it around the 
world, competing successfully with 
the Scandinavian countries. 

From then on there was no looking 
back. They established subsidiary 
companies like Universal Lumber 
and Box Co. Ltd. in Vancouver and 
several manufacturing and logging 
operations. 

Otto Koerner, production man- 
ager of Alaska Pine Company died 
in 1946. Leon remained president 
of the firm until 1952 when Walte1 
succeeded him. 

In retirement the 64-year-old Leon 
Koerner last year performed an act 
of community service that vividly 
portrayed the personal character- 
istics that led him to success in his 
adopted land and captured the im- 
agination of the people of western 
Canada as few individual acts have 
ever done. ‘ 

Without fanfare, he set up a 
$1,000,000 foundation to aid edu- 
cation and culture in western 
Canada. 

It was the largest single philan- 
thropy in the history of British 
Columbia. Leon Koerner did it be- 
cause he felt it was his duty. 

“To us Canada is the grandest 
country in the world and we felt we 
owed it a great debt,” said Leon 
simply. 

Early in 1955 Rayonier bought 
a majority of Alaska Pine stock, and 
the trend towards complete utiliza- 
tion of the basic hemlock unit was 
set in motion. 


And it still looks like the begin- 
ning for as far as raw materials, re- 
search and development, plant facil- 
ities and communications are con- 
cerned, the Rayonier people are con- 
fident that as populations grow and 
living standards rise, the demand 
for chemical cellulose, cellulose 
products and the new silvichemicals 
will increase. 

As M. Morgan put it at the open- 
ing of the Vancouver unit: “I am 
going to prophesy that before too 
many years go by, chemical products 
from wood waste will probably ex- 


‘ceed in value the lumber and pulp 


we now extract from the forest.” 
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mopet6s 18 tons 


MODEL95 24 tons 


Designed with the features you asked for 


Hundreds of contractors, mine owners, 
quarry operators, and other equipment 
users told our engineers what they needed 
in an off-highway hauler. Their suggested 
design features have been carefully built 
into the new International Payhaulers. In 
these rugged, all-new, rear-dump haulers, 
you have greater horsepower-to-payload 
weight ratios than are available in most 
other off-highway trucks. You have 
stronger main frames to carry bigger pay- 
loads with rugged dependability. You 
have higher hauling speeds . . . full-power 
hoists for faster dumping . . . better all- 
around visibility. 





TURBO-CHARGED DIESEL ENGINES— 
CHOICE OF TRANSMISSIONS— Both 
the ‘‘65” and “95” Payhaulers have more 
horsepower per truck yard than any other 
truck in their size classes. The 24-ton, 
16-yard “95” is powered by a 335 hp 
diesel...the 18-ton, 12-yard “65” is powered 
by 250 hp. Turbo-charging keeps power 
high, weight low, reduces fuel consump- 
tion 10% or more. 

The 24-ton Model 95 Payhauler is avail- 
able with a 4-speed Torque Converter 
transmission for smooth speed changes 


RUGGED, ALL-WELDED FRAME 


STRONGEST AVAILABLE— 


These features are the result of rigorous, 
field testing. Payhaulers have worked on 
many contracting, mine, quarry, and 
similar jobs. Others have run ‘‘round-the- 
clock”’ at our proving grounds. Others 
have undergone painstaking laboratory 
research. Now all this testing is completed 
and the Payhaulers are ready to roll. You 
owe it to yourself to check their features. 
Our test users did—and, as proof of out- 
standing Payhauler performance, a great 
many have placed their orders. Compare 
Payhaulers with your present hauling 
units to see what profit-making features 
you will get. 


from 4.8 to 38 mph. A lock-up clutch for 
direct drive performance and a Torqmatic 
brake system are standard with the Torq- 
matic transmission. Also available for the 
**95”’ Payhauler is a 9-speed transmission 
which provides an excellent range of 
speeds from 2.6 to 37.2. 

In the Model 65 Payhauler you have a 
choice of a 5 or 10-speed transmission— 
speed ranges are from 3.5 mph to 36.5 
mph for either. 


Built of heavy-duty welded and con- 
ventional ‘I’ beams with web thick- 
nesses of 4 and 34 inches, Payhauler 
main frames have the strongest 
known section modulus of any off- 
highway truck. 


Rear frame section of rolled ‘‘I’”’ 
beams is held rigid by tubular torque 
and hoist mounting members. Front 
frame members flex with shock loads 
through channel bumper torque 
member, 
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250-335 HP Turbo-Charged 
Diesel Engines 


Rugged All-Welded Steel Frame 


Full-Floating Axles Planetary 
Drive 


Speeds to 38 MPH 


Power Shift Transmission 


ALL WELDED ROCK-RUGGED BODIES— The Model 95 
Payhauler shown is equipped with heated body. Quarry 
bodies available for both the Model 65 and 95 Payhaulers. 
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OUR WORLD 
OF THE 


VA WILD PLUM 


By JESSE STUART 


HIS is the time of the year 
to locate all the wild plums 


growing on these hills. Right 
now they have just bloomed out 
over night. Each wild plum top is 
a small white cloud. Or, one can 
be called a tree top filled with large, 
soft, flakes of snow. Now is the 
time to have a look, that is if you 
want to return in late June or early 
July to gather the small wild, de- 
licious, tart, plums to make your- 
self some wild plum jelly. 

Each year just by a very close 
shave the wild plums blossom be- 
fore the dogwoods. And this is 
good because if the dogwoods and 
wild plums blossom at the same 
time, one couldn’t stand a half mile 
away, look onto a far hill and say, 
“Look, yonder at the blossoms on 
that wild plum!’”’ One can do that 
right now. For the wild plums have 
blossomed in full and they are as 
pretty this April as I have ever seen 
them. Each little slender bough 
seems to be bending with snowy 
blossoms. A wild plum is some- 
thing beautiful to look at right now. 
In a few more days the dogwoods 
will be white with blossoms. They 
will be in full blossom before the 
wild plums have shed their blooms. 

Now there isn’t any trouble in 
telling dogwood and wild plum 
blossoms apart at close range. For 
the dogwood blossoms are of a dif- 
ferent shape and pattern. They 
have a little harder and tougher 
white petals. The dogwood _blos- 
soms, have only one row of petals, 
like a wild rose. The wild plum 
blossom is softer and smaller, al- 
though to look at the blossoms 
makes one wonder if Nature hasn’t 
put a small spray together and tied 
it to a little dark-stemmed bough. 
Dogwood blossoms grow on sturdy 


stems and are the most durable of 
all woods. So there are great clus- 
ters of the wild plum _ blossoms, 
small, white sprays on sagging stems, 
The dogwood blooms are more 
evenly distributed over the entire 
top of the tree. Both are beautiful 
trees. 

After the dogwood blossoms no 
one has the occasion to return to 
this tree. There isn’t any point in 
locating one. The robins will do 
tlat late in autumn when these trees 
shed their leaves and show their 
red berries, Robins will come in 
flocks and strip the dogwoods of 
their berries. But they won’t come 
in late June and early July and 
strip the wild plum trees of their 
tart wild plums. These plums are 
too tart for the birds. They will 
be left for us to gather. Therefore 
it is we, and not the robins, who 
locate the wild plum trees. 

One might not believe this is 
done. But somewhere on the little 
roads, crossroads, byways, lanes and 
highways, right now cars are mov- 
ing along and women and men are 
looking upon the slopes for the wild 
plums. These are the people who 
like wild plum jelly or have an- 
other motive. They are locating 
the wild plums so they can pick 
and gather for summer sales. These 
people usually drive in old cars and 
both men and women have eyes 
like hawks. They can locate just 
about anything. They pick the wild 
blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, 
strawberries, and gather the wild 
plums. They also locate the walnut 
trees, white walnuts, hickorynuts, to 
gather and sell. Anything that 
grows in the woods they are on the 
lookout for it. 

There isn’t any law against pil- 

(Turn to page 58) 
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“Water, which covers two-thirds of earth, is a supporter of life’’ 


THIS LAND 
OF OURS 


By GORDON S. and VIRGIE SMITH 


Part of the history and purpose of conservation are 
revealed by this excellent photographic exhibition 
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HERE is, at this moment, a 

wonderful set of photographs 

on exhibition and touring our 
United States. Last year it was shown 
at the Academy of Sciences in San 
Francisco and Le Conte Lodge in 
Yosemite Valley. During the winter 
it travelled the East and West coasts, 
stopping at universities and mu- 
seums. It is to be published as a 
book and distributed in this country 
and throughout the world. It is 
also to be put into a movie for TV 
and ordinary theater showings. This 
beautiful photographic exhibition is 
called ‘This is the American Earth.” 

There are two reasons why we are 
excited about this work. First, be- 
cause it reaches out and brings close 
to us those things in which young 
people, like ourselves, are particu- 
larly interested; the history and pur- 
pose of the conservation of America’s 
natural resources. Second, and this 
is a subordinate reason, but a 
beautiful one nevertheless, it shows 
forcefully how Nature may be cap- 
tured within a silver ( photographic) 
image. 

Ata round table conference, where 
the organizers discussed their forth- 
coming exhibition on conservation, 
these words were spoken:— 

“What about a show on the whole 
of conservation? . . . Clean up the 
confusions in most people’s minds, 
show them the issue at stake and the 
dangers. . . . Define the difference 
in function between a reclamation 
area, a national forest, a wilderness 
area, and the national parks. 
Show the importance of the spiritual 
values as well as the material ones 
by making the most beautiful exhibi- 
tion yet A lot of people think 
conservationists are a bunch of long- 
haired cracks and wild-eyed mystics. 
It’s about time they were given a 
chance to understand the _ broad 
principles and the full scope for 
which we're fighting. . . .” 

It would be presumptuous on our 
part to show you the whole of con- 
servation through your lens, but we 
would like to give you a sample of 
“this land of ours” as it appears to 
us and let you absorb a little of 
God’s creation from our own close- 
ups. 

Let us, as laymen, just look at and 
enjoy the many variations of color 
and form with which Nature has en- 
riched our lives. In this modern 
age of speed and super jets we are 
so carelessly overlooking the funda- 
mentals. From the — surf-washed 
beaches to the minute plants in a 
woodland glade there is always a 
reason for their existence. 
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To wander along a sandy beach, 
still wet and shimmering from the 
receding tide, we can be afforded 
with many eye-catching interests in 
pebbles, shells and seaweed tossed 
there by the waves and left for us 
to marvel at and enjoy; then to 
come upon the huge towering cliffs, 
after the soft rolling dunes with that 
wiry dune grass which whispers in 
the breeze. Rocks and crags look 


so awesome and gigantic that one 
can feel the might of Nature and 
things natural against the striving 
of man. 

What happier music can there be 
than a stream rippling along over 


rounded pebbles? And then, to 
mark the crescendo, we hear the roar 
of the mighty waterfalls that enhance 
our many great rivers. 

With the changing seasons new 
pictures are presented to us, all free, 
if only we take the time to look. The 
cloak of ice and snow gives the coun- 
tryside a fresh appearance and, with 
the sun shining down upon the 
scene, makes one feel as though fact 
has turned into fable with ‘“Fairy- 
land” around us. 

As winter sheds her warmer cloth- 
ing the trees and hedges seem to 
yawn and stretch and commence to 


adorn themselves for the spring 
festival. So soon the woodlands be- 
come green and give protection 
from the blazing summer sun—deli- 
cate blossoms appreciate their desti- 
ny of being born in the cool shade. 

With all the inventions of man, 
we shall never surpass the thorough- 
ness and skill with which Nature 
performs her cycle of evolution. 
More and more of Nature’s attri- 
butes are there to be found and 
gazed and wondered at—all this is 
free to those who wish to refresh 
themselves, both in body and soul, 
from things material in this comp!ex 
civilized land of ours. 


“An awe inspiring sight is this majestic cliff. The cliff rises on our eastern coast and takes 
many of the rebuffs of the Atlantic Ocean so that the central plains may produce ears of corn” 


ones 





*“‘Pleurotus ostreatus is edible although found growing on dead 
trees. Fungi feeding on dead trees accelerate decomposition” 


“The result of elements grinding cliffs and rocks for “Rivers drain and irrigate land, while waterfalls act as aerators. 
hundreds of years . . . sand left by the receding tides” The added oxygen in water helps decompose dead vegetable matter 
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“Pollination requires inducement. These white petals 
are stark markers against the heavy green foliage” 


“Snow falls on the earth and creates a warm blanket. Insulation 


a1) 


is due to the small air cavities locked between the snowflakes 


“At 4° centigrade the density of water is at its maximum. Other- 
wise, water frozen at 0° centigrade would destroy the water life 








In more than 120,000 acres of state forests, parks, picnic and 
recreation areas, Maryland’s natural beauty has been preserved 


Spotlight On 
MARYLAND 


, See 
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REAKING with precedent, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion this autumn will sponsor 
the first national “motel conven- 
tion” in history October 1, 2, 3 and 
4, in historic southern Maryland— 
cradle of the famous Toleration Act 
and known as the “Land of Sanctu- 
ary” for the persecuted. Thirteen 
new luxury motels located within a 
seven-mile radius of LaPlata, in 
Charles County, on North-South 
Route 301 (Maryland’s famed “To- 
bacco Trail”) will accommodate a 
total of 1,000 guests and will accom- 
modate the convention. Headquar- 
ters for the general meetings and the 
annual banquet will be the new Na- 
tional Guard Armory at LaPlata. 
The small woodlot problem in 
America and what to do about it 
will be the key theme of the AFA’s 
8ist Annual Meeting held in con- 
junction with the Association of 
State Foresters. Highlighted by the 
recently-released Timber Resource 
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AIGHT ON 
MARYLAND 





Picturesque Gambrill State Park comprises 1,141 acres in Frederick County. From 
three field stone overlooks, the richly wooded countryside appears to be endless 


A tour of Maryland’s historic capital, located on the Severn River, is includ in the convention 
plans. Several famous old homes and the oldest state house in America wil! be included in the tour 
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Family parties may drive right up to door- 
way of units, unload, and move right in 


Thirteen new luxury motels, within seven- 
mile radius, will accommodate AFA members 


Swallow Falls recreation area is ideal for vacations. The Unsurpassed for attractiveness, the motels 
: . : ; . pond 
fish are plentiful, and hunting, in season, is encouraged are located on Maryland’s “Tobacco Trail 


Midshipmen will parade 
in honor of Maryland’s 
golden forestry anni- 
vers in Annapolis 
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SPOTLIGHT ON MARYLAND 


Review of the Forest Service, small 
woodland management has had the 
spotlight of public interest thrown 
on it in recent months. All methods 
whereby management on some three 
million of these properties may be 
stepped up and improved will be 
explored. Strong state delegations 
and representatives of government 
agencies in nearby Washington have 
already announced their intention 
to participate. Joseph F. Kaylor, 
state forester of Maryland, will be 
general chairman. 

The meeting will also mark the 
golden anniversary of the founding 
of siate forestry in the Old Line 
State. In addition to carefully-chart- 
ed forestry tours a number of addi- 
tional attractions will be offered. 
Tentative program is: Sunday, Sep- 
tember 30—all day “Open House” 
at AFA headquarters, 919 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington 6, D. C., 
for visitors arriving by plane or rail- 
road. Following a_ buffet supper 
these guests will be transported to 
LaPlata by bus, arriving before dusk 
in order to show off Maryland’s au- 
tumn colors; Monday, October 1— 
All day indoor meeting at LaPlata 
Armory followed by an oyster roast 
in the evening; Tuesday, October 2 
—Tour of Cedarville State Forest 
followed by AFA’s annual banquet 
in the evening; Wednesday, October 




















































































































































































































“Bring a Friend” 








The 8Ist Annual Meeting of 
AFA promises to be one of the 
most important in history. Fami- 
ly parties are being encouraged 
at this motel-type convention. 
Members are also being urged 
to “bring a friend.” This will 
be a one-shot cost package deal 
and that cost will be announced 
in the next issue of AMERICAN 
Forests. In short, you will pay 
once and that will be all. Tips 
and gratuities are discouraged 
by the motelmen. 

This will be a well-attended 
meeting and nearly 100 reserva- 
tions have been made already— 
even before the initial an- 
nouncement was made. The im- 
portant thing is to MAKE 
YOUR RESERVATION 
EARLY. Write directly to AFA 
at 919 Seventeenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C., and let us 
know how many people will be 
in your party and the type of ac- 
en you would pre- 
er. 




















































































































































































































3—Tour of management programs 
on Glatfelter Paper Company hold- 
ings in southern Maryland in A.M. 
followed by visit to Annapolis in 
afternoon and early evening. Here 
the visitors will see the Midshipmen 
parade in honor of Maryland’s for- 
estry anniversary and will be guests 
at a reception in the Governor's 
Mansion. Tours of several historic 
Maryland homes and the oldest 
State House in America are also in- 
cluded; Thursday, October 4—Op- 
tional trips including tour of agri- 
cultural research laboratory at Belts- 
ville; trip down the Bay in the Gov- 
ernor’s yacht; visit to Mt. Vernon; 
and a trip to Williamsport. 

Decision to hold its first “motel 
meeting” was made by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association only after 
thorough investigation and consid- 
eration. There are two principal 
reasons. They are: 

1) From the standpoint of com- 
fort and attractiveness, these motels 
are unsurpassed. Then too, many 
younger married couples in the as- 
sociation have been urging that 
more attractive accommodations be 
provided for family parties. Lloyd 
C. Strickland, president of the Mary- 
land Motor Court Association, has 
assured the AFA that family parties 
—including the kids—will be wel- 
comed with open arms by the motel- 
men. This means that a family party 
can drive right up to the doorway of 
its lodging unit, unload what equip- 
ment it requires, and move right in. 
Since all costs for the motel meeting 
will be made on a package basis and 
all tips and gratuities are discour- 
aged, there will be no outlay of 
money following arrival. Full-time 
“baby sitters” will be provided to su- 
pervise swimming and similar activi- 
ties. With Charles County forestry 
and agricultural officials planning 
to rope in the young people for the 
meeting, a full slate of youth activi- 
ties are scheduled including guided 
tours through Cedarville State For- 
est and instruction by experts on 
archery, flycasting, tree identifica- 
tion and similar activities. 

2) This array of motels—they in- 
clude the White House, Plantation, 
Thunderbird, Martha Washington, 
Bellalton, LaPlata, Crystal Door, 
Cadillac, Blue Star, King Charles, 
Spring Hill and Waldorf—are _lo- 
cated in the heart of a country that 
is 80 percent forested and which of- 
fers a variety of allied attractions. 
It is here that northern and south- 
ern forestry meet—a true border 
situation. For example, visitors will 
see northern white and southern lob- 


lolly pine growing together, side by 
side. Maryland’s outstanding Cedar- 
ville State Forest, where modern for- 
estry techniques are developed, is 
close by. The Glatfelter Paper Com- 
pany, where these techniques are ap- 
plied, will also exhibit 6200 acres 
under intensive management in this 
area. Charles county is also the bail- 
iwick of yeteran County Agent P. D. 
Brown, a forestry supporter, who 
wants to bring in his young people 
for the event. Special forestry awards 
to 4-H and Future Farmer boys will 
be a feature of the meeting. 

“We're delighted that the oldest 
national forestry association in 
America will pioneer, so far as we 
have been able to find out, in hold- 
ing the first national motel conven- 
tion in history,” said Mr. Strickland. 
“There will be a lot of interest fo- 
cused on the convention and we in- 
tend to make it a real event.” 

Earle R. Poorbaugh, Director of 
Information in Maryland, who 
hatched the idea for a motel conven- 
tion, said ‘‘a national organization 
concerned with forestry and agricul- 
tural problems ought to be able to 
meet in a forestry and agricultural 
locale. Maryland’s motels enable us 
to do this. It puts the meeting in 
the heart of a region that is pre- 
dominately forested and where ag- 
riculture is the prime concern. For 
instance, this is also the heart of the 
Maryland tobacco country and in 
Mr. Brown you'll have an expert as 
your mentor. We would also like to 
invite your attention to some of 
Governor McKeldin’s fine roadside 
picnic areas. We now have 200 of 
them — some on route 301 — that 
have been established at a cost of 
about $1400 each.” 

Charles County presents a vista of 
typical Maryland rolling country- 
side. Despite the fact that the area 
is 80 percent forested, tobacco and 
beef cattle are the chief agricultural 
pursuits. 

Why isn’t there more intensive 
forestry on farm properties? “Tradi- 
tionally, farmers have had to fight 
trees that march into their fields,” 
County Agent Brown says. “I some- 
times think they just grow too easy. 
The attitude being what it is, farm- 
ers also will clearcut for cash and 
then don’t pay too much attention 
to what seeds in. However, we've 
got our young people—and some 
adults too—working on _ forestry 
projects. Planting and tree marking 
head the list. But they also do some 
thinning, fire lane construction and 
poisoning.” (Foresters prefer to call 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Set your sights 
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low job costs 


All-steel, box-A main frame — 
soaks up shock loads. 


One-piece steering clutch and 
final drive housing — line-bored 
for true alignment of shafts and 
gears. 


Straddle-mounted final drives 
— with bearings on both sides of 
gears to maintain gear tooth align- 
ment. 


Heavy-duty truck frames — 
keep tracks in line, reduce wear... 
help get more work done at lowest 
possible cost. 


Allis-Chalmers long-life diesel 
engine — with follow-through com- 
bustion that delivers power for big 
output with ample power reserve. 


Simplified lubrication — includ- 


& 


i. : 
# 
‘ 


cd 


Gas 


45 drawbar hp — SS belt hp — 12,400 ib 


ing 1,000-hour lubrication intervals 
for truck wheels, idlers, and support 


rollers . . . provides extra working 
time. 
Unit construction — makes ser- 


vice easier, faster . . . major units 
can be removed without disturbing 
adjacent assemblies. 


Operator ease and comfort — 
with foam rubber seats . . . respon- 
sive controls . . . full visibility. 


Wrap-around radiator guard— 
serves as dozer lift frame . . . reduces 
weight and cost, produces superior 
balance for tractor-dozer. 


Engine-mounted bulldozers — 
direct lift . . . positive down pres- 
sure .. . hydraulic straight blade or 
angle blade. 





and all these exclusive on-the-job advantages important 
to owners and operators: 


Plus heavy-duty, tapered roller 
bearing truck wheels, heavy-duty 
truck wheel guards, 24-volt direct 
electric starting, crankcase guard, 
bumper, and lights at no extra cost. 


Check the complete service pro- 
gram offered by your Allis-Chal- 
mers Construction Machinery deal- 
er. His factory-trained servicemen, 
factory-approved facilities, and 
stocks of True Original Parts keep 
your equipment operating properly 
... add up to the kind of service that 
saves you money. 

See your Allis-Chalmers Con- 
struction Machinery dealer. He will 


be glad to show you an HD-6B at 
work. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS &) 
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Chain Saw 











You Can Own. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CHAIN SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN, INC. 
4206 Riverdale Avenue 








MANUFACTURERS OF CARRYABLE CHAIN SAWS . PUMPS . GENERATORS . BLOWERS 








New York 





Port Chester, 
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owned 100,000 acres of land along 
the Gulf Coast of the state midway 
up the peninsula. It was a good 
hunting area, but like almost every 
other privately owned piece of land, 
it was closed to sportsmen. 

Plunging boldly, Frye asked the 
timber companies to open that 100,- 
000 acres to public hunting. At first 
the timber officials regarded Frye as 
slightly daft. Let a bunch of sports- 
men on their land? Weren't they 
having enough trouble already with 
characters helping themselves to tim- 
ber and setting fires? Why make 
worse an already irritating situa- 
tion? 

These reactions were exactly what 
Frye expected and wanted. He 
pointed out it was costing the two 
companies considerable money to 
maintain their 100,000 acres. If they 
didn’t hire guards to patrol their 
woodlands, they lost timber to 
thieves and ran further risk of loss 
by fire. (Spite fires are not unknown 
in Florida.) Either way, the timber 
companies were out of pocket. 

Admitting this was so, the proper- 
ty owners asked Frye what he pro- 
posed to do about it. The game 
official was ready with his answers. 
Why not lease the 100,000 acres to 
the Game and Fish Commission at 
a token figure? If such an agree- 
ment was consumated, the Commis- 
sion would assume the responsibility 
of patrolling the area and maintain- 
ing adequate fire protection. 

The proposition made sense, and 
on July 2, 1948, a 25-year lease was 
signed, turning the management of 
the property over to the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Ever since then, sportsmen have 
been garnering an appreciable har- 
vest of deer, wild turkey, quail and 
other game birds and animals on 
what is now known as the Gulf 
Hammock Wildlife Management 
Area. 

Two years later Frye put over his 
second big deal. Using much the 
same arguments, he persuaded P. C. 
Crapps and Sons, owners of exten- 
sive holdings north of Gulf Ham- 
mock, to turn over 120,000 acres un- 
der a lease arrangement. The new 
public hunting program was rolling, 
and the area was christened the 
Steinhatchee Wildlife Management 
Area. 

In the last five years, 26 more 
areas have been added and Stein- 
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Elbow Room for Sportsmen 
(From page 19) 


hatchee has been increased to 225,- 
000 acres by cooperative agree- 
ment with Consolidated Naval 
Stores, Hudson Pulp and Paper Co. 
and Howell Estates. owners of ad- 
joining properties. On top of that, 
the U. S. Forest Service opened up 
sizable areas in its three national 
forests in the state. The U. S. Air 
Force joined the parade and made 
available 390,000 acres of its huge 
installation in the northwest section 
of the state. It’s gotten so that now 
sportsmen all over Florida have to 
drive only a few miles from their 
doors to enter one or more of the 
public hunting areas. 

In obtaining leases from stock- 
men, Frye played up the hazard of 
stolen cattle. Cattle stealing is not 
a forgotten art in Florida, and losses 
from modern “rustlers” have 
amounted to sizable sums in the re- 
cent past. The beef raised in Florida 
today is a far cry from the scrawny 
range cattle of a few decades ago. 
When Frye explained to stockmen 
that his wildlife agents would patrol 
their acres in exchange for long-term 
leases, the stockmen jumped at the 
opportunity. 

Game Commission field men do a 
lot more than merely patrol the 
huge areas now under state jurisdic- 
tion. Turkey and quail feeding sta- 
tions are set up, pastures are im- 
proved, extensive food plots planted 
and cultivated. This, coupled with 
a statewide deer and turkey restora- 
tion program is resulting in better 
hunting despite the mounting pres- 
sure from an increasing number of 
sportsmen. In fact, Game Commis- 
sion reports show that turkey and 
deer are being taken in areas where 
they haven’t been seen in years. 

Almost without exception, the big 
landowners are happy about the 
whole arrangement. They are get- 
ting pasture improvement, law en- 
forcement, a certain amount of fence 
building and fire protection at no 
cost whatever. And possibly of equal 
importance, they are getting the 
good will of the sportsmen. 

So far, the State Game and Fish 
Commission has acquired jurisdic- 
tion, in one way or another, of a to- 
tal of 3,743,250 acres of land. AI- 
most three-quarters of a _ million 
acres are closed to hunting for the 
purpose of assuring seed stock of 
various game birds and animals and 
for unmolested breeding areas. That 
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leaves three million acres open to 
hunters and fishermen. 

Under the new arrangement it 
costs the commission about ten 
cents an acre to maintain the public 
hunting areas. Included in_ this 
amount are funds spent for habitat 
improvement, quail and turkey 
feeding stations, construction of fire 
lanes and cost of law enforcement. 

For the sportsmen, the deal works 
like this: For a fee of five dollars in 
addition to his regular hunting li- 
cense he can hunt any of all of 24 
areas at any time during the regular 
hunting season. This includes the 
national forests. Thus he is assured 
of every type of hunting to be found 
in the state in practically any section 
of the state. He is furnished copies 
of special regulations and maps of 
the areas which show entrances and 
exits, camping sites, checking sta- 
tions and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

The largest state public hunting 
area of them all—the 720,000-acre 
Everglades Management Area on the 
lower East Coast—carries no fee 
whatever. It’s a vast stretch of water, 
prairie and sawgrass which is slowly 
being transformed into a magnifi- 
cent waterfowl and fishing area. Ad- 
jacent to it is the 142,000-acre fed- 
erally owned Loxahatchee National 
Wildlife Refuge. About 40 percent 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service area 
is opened to fishing and 25 percent 
to hunting at no charge. 

Fishing, too, comes in for atten- 
tion in Florida’s public hunting pro- 
gram. In order to improve the sport, 
Frye’s technical crews wage a never- 
ending war on rough fish (mainly 
gar and gizzard shad), water hya- 
cinth and pickerel weed, three of 
the worst bugaboos besetting sports 
angling in the state. All wildlife 
management areas, both federal and 
state, are open to the angler. 

One wonders if Frye dreamed 
back in 1948 that his project would 
expand the way it has in eight years. 
He’s not through yet. There are still 
more areas to be acquired, and some 
of the ones already under state man- 
agement do not support all the 
game they conceivably could. How- 
ever, habitat improvement goes for- 
ward steadily, and deer, wild turkey, 
quail, bass and other highly regard- 
ed wildlife species are getting con- 
tinued impetus from the latest in 
game management techniques. 
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Pine and other high-value seedlings shoot up fast when Dow brush killers are used to remove hardwood and weed-tree competition. 


DOW BRUSH KILLERS 


send young conifers reaching for the sky 


Terminal growth of conifers often 
doubles after an area is released to 
adequate growing room, air, sunlight, 
soil nutrients and moisture. Straighter 
growth, faster maturity, easier harvest- 
ing mean more profitable tree farming 
when Dow brush killers are used to 
control low-value, over-topping species. 
Special-purpose Dow silvicides are 
made to control your particular prob- 


lem species. Esteron® 245 gives year- 
around control of most hardwood 
species, including maple, and most 
brush species. It’s versat'le—may be 
used in any season . . . in air or ground 
equipment . . . and for foliage appli- 
cation, basal bark or frill treatment. 
Kuron® is especially effective in oak 
control. Esteron Ten-Ten is useful 
for control of aspen, hazel, alder, 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


willow and other 2,4-D-susceptible 
species. 

Dow sales and technical men are ready 
to work with state and federal foresters, 
lumber companies and tree farmers on 
this new chemical method of hardwood 
control. For information and assist- 
ance, write THE DOW CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 


























was being made slowly even though 
surely. Meanwhile, 80,000 tons of 
silt were being carried out of the 
watershed every year, additional tons 
of sediment were being distributed 
along the channel bottom, the trees 
growing within the channel con- 
tinued to grow, and new trees were 
sprouting to further decrease the 
carrying capacity of the channel. 

In the end, the local people agreed 
that an intensified multi-purpose 
program was in order, one that 
would include agriculture and for- 
estry as well as channel improve- 
ment. 

A start was made in one subwater- 
shed covering about one-fourth of 
the watershed. It embraced about 
200 farms, lying in two counties and 
including two organized communi- 
ties. Under an agreement between 
TVA and the Extension Service, 
University of Tennessee, a special 
agent in watershed protection was 
employed by the Extension Service. 
TVA appointed a full-time repre- 
sentative. A bench mark survey was 
made of land use and other socio- 
economic factors upon which to base 
sound agricultural programs. 

A watershed committee was organ- 
ized consisting of the officers of each 
of the two organized communities 
concerned. Every farm in the area 
was granted TVA fertilizer at slight- 
ly reduced prices for certain. speci- 
fied purposes, all of them generally 
beneficial to water control. Twenty- 
one farms were selected as_test- 
demonstration or special study farms 
where assistance was provided in de- 
veloping complete farm plans and 
from which information could be 
made available to neighbors. 

Later the project was expanded 
to include the whole of Chestuee 
watershed. The old arrangements 
with the Extension Service were 
broadened to provide an opportu- 
nity for all the colleges of the Uni- 
versity to enter the program. The 
University appointed a_ part-time 
representative for the Chestuee 
watershed. 

The number of special agents in 
watershed protection was increased 
to two. A technical council was 
organized consisting of representa- 
tives of all agencies working with 
rural people in the watershed. This 
council, meeting quarterly, provides 
an opportunity for each member to 
report upon his own activities and 
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The Chestuee Project 
(From page 26) 


thus gives all other members the 
chance to visualize opportunities for 
integrating their programs with 
those of the others. 

A Chestuee Watershed Advisory 
Committee for the whole watershed 
was created consisting of three mem- 
bers elected from each of the ten 
organized communities. Every mem- 
ber is a farmer or a farm wife—no 
outside business men, no politicians. 
This committee, meeting monthly, 
studies the problems of the water- 
shed and advises along with the pub- 
lic agencies as to the various lines of 
action deemed necessary in the solu- 
tion of those problems. Agency 
representatives and committee mem- 
bers can thus carry back to the 
organized community the results of 
their thinking. 

Much has been done during these 
ten years since Mr. Lemon went to 
Nashville, the original studies made, 
the stream gages established, and 
the silt measurements started. 

In 1953, the people of the Linds- 
dale and Chestuee communities 
joined forces and removed the trees, 
logs, and debris from a little over a 
mile of the channel which served as 
a boundary line between the two 
communities. Twenty-five men and 
four farm tractors showed up for 
this all-day clearing project. The 
results were so obvious that in 1954 
the next community upstream de- 
cided to do the same thing. Here 
seventy-five men and twelve farm 
tractors were on the job. In each 
case, TVA provided a heavy tractor 
with winch to handle those few logs 
that could not be handled with farm 
tractors. Here for the first time, 
county government came into the 
picture by making a bulldozer avail- 
able. 

This demonstration so impressed 
one of those present that he got his 
neighbor from across the creek to 
work with him and together they 
cleared the channel running through 
their property. In 1955, the organ- 
ized communities adopted a “chan- 
nel clearing week;” but rain inte- 
fered with the project. 

One community developed a 
policy of helping neighbors without 
tractors put in good pasture where 
the landowner was willing and able 
to provide the seed, lime, and ferti- 
lizer. As in the case of channel clear- 
ing, on an appointed day the men 
of the community converge on the 
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farm selected by the community with 
tractors, sub-soilers, planters, lime 
and fertilizer spreaders and they do 
the job that needs to be done. Also 
as in the case of the clearing proj- 
ects, the women of the community 
are on hand with the type of lunch 
that can be found only at such 
gatherings. In five years, this com- 
munity has assisted its neighbors in 
establishing over a hundred acres of 
improved pasture. 

The farmers of the county voted 
favorably on the establishment of a 
Soil Conservation District in Mc- 
Minn County and a conservationist 
was appointed early in 1955. 


McMinn County, within which 
lay about sixty percent of the water- 
shed, entered into an agreement 
with the State Department of Con- 
servation for cooperative forest fire 
control. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand forest trees were planted in 
1954-55 and two demonstrations in 
timber stand improvement were 
made. The construction nearby of 
the Bowater’s Southern Paper Cor- 
poration newsprint mill with a daily 
consumption of some 700 cords of 
pine is providing additional stimulus 
for the production of trees. 

Under an agreement between the 
College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the County 
Educational Departments, special 
teacher workshops were held in the 
fields of conservation, health, science, 
and vocations. Local data from the 
bench mark surveys in Chestuee were 
used in these studies. 


For the first time in Tennessee, a 
five-county health district was organ- 
ized by the State Department of 
Health and the local health organi- 
zations. A competent public health 
official was placed in charge. Nutri- 
tional studies were inaugurated 
within the watershed under a sepa- 
rate agreement with Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Under this plan, studies are 
being carried on in successive years 
with over three hundred school chil- 
dren from the third grade on up. 


It is not an easy matter to evalu- 
ate programs of resource develop- 
ment. The increased willingness and 
ability of people to work together, 
their recognition of their own re- 
sponsibilities with regard to their 
own resources—these become appat- 
ent only when translated into better 
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health, better education, better farm- 
ing, and better living. 

But the physical results are not 
entirely lacking. After ten full years 
of sediment measurements in 
Chestuee watershed, the records 
show a reduction of 48 percent in 
the amount of sediment being car- 
ried out of the watershed by the 
waters of Chestuee Creek with the 
figures adjusted to rainfall. This 
surprised even the hydrologists; so 
they decided to find, if possible, just 
why such a change had taken place. 

In 1944, the strip survey had been 
run to determine ground cover in 
the watershed with particular refer- 
ence to the infiltration capacity of 
the soil. In 1954, L. J. Strickland, 
University Representative, super- 
vised a resurvey over the same strips. 
In a report dated February 28, 1955, 
he reported a decrease of 42.6 per- 
cent in row crops, 29.8 percent in 
idle land, and 17.4 percent in annual 
hay crops. Most of these decreases 
are generally considered conducive 
to water control. It is significant too, 
according to Mr. Strickland, that 
where land use change was made to 
a cover with a higher infiltration 
capacity it was made to land which, 
in general, in the original survey, 
had shown a poorer capacity. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Strickland reported an 
increase of 82.7 percent in small 
grain and 47.5 percent in alfalfa or 
Sericea, both presumed to be on the 
credit side of the ledger when water 
control is considered. Actually, even 
the casual observer, familiar with 
the area ten years ago, cannot help 
but be impressed with the tremen- 
dous increase in green today as repre- 
sented by the small grain and cover 
crops of the winter months. 

The financial implications of the 
project are a separate story. They 
involve the expenditures of a dozen 
different local, state, and federal 
organizations. 

But the interest of the federal and 
state governments in this project is 
to develop conditions in which the 
people and their farms become con- 
tributors to the national and state 
economy rather than receivers. As 
one method of helping achieve these 
objectives, TVA is trying to discover 
how communities of rural people 
faced with land and water problems 
can under state leadership, identify 
these problems, organize to meet 
them, and find solutions with a mini- 
mum of federal assistance. Included 
Within these objectives is an accept- 
ance on the part of the people of 
the responsibilities of land owner- 
ship. Realization of this objective 
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should result in better land use, in 
better living, and at the same time 
and in some degree, relief from 
flooding. 

Because of its interest in the 
Tennessee River, TVA has a definite 
interest in the water, the land, and 
the people of all the small water- 
sheds of the Tennessee Valley. This 
interest, particularly as it applies to 
the states, is spelled out in TVA’s 
pamphlet “Working with Areas of 
Special Need.” Today the state of 
Tennessee, for the first time, has ac- 
cepted primary responsibility for a 
watershed development program in 
the Beech River area in western 
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Tennessee. TVA and the State De- 
partment of Conservation have 
entered into an agreement to expand 
and intensify forest development in 
that area to increase infiltration of 
water, control erosion, add to the 
resource base, and to improve the 
economy of the area. 

The Chestuee project is an experi- 
mental watershed. It is a laboratory 
in which public agencies are concen- 
trating and integrating their activi- 
ties within a small watershed in an 
attempt to find out what it takes to 
get people to do voluntarily the 
things they ought to do. 
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ture demand for timber products. 
We made two different sets of esti- 
mates, which we called ‘lower level’ 
and ‘upper level.’ I think now that 
one of these terms is a misnomer. 
The ‘lower level’ term is properly 
descriptive. The ‘upper level’ term, 
however, is not an upper-level esti- 
mate but actually only a middle- 
level estimate. All it means is that 
we may continue to use wood in our 
national economy to about the same 
relative degree that we were using it 
in 1952. 

“Perhaps we should have made a 
third estimate geared to a relative 
increase in use of wood, which could 
properly be termed ‘upper level.’ 
This would be more in line with 
progressive thinking in your indus- 
try. I think none of you, certainly 
not many, are aiming at continuing 
to occupy, 50 years from now, about 
the same relative place in develop- 
ment and use of your products that 
you hold today. 

“Both the so-called upper and 
lower-level estimates indicate sub- 
stantial increases over the 1952 con- 
sumption of wood. In 1952 we con- 
sumed about 12 billion cubic feet, 
whereas our lower-level estimate for 
the year 2000 is 18 billion cubic feet, 
and the upper level 22 billion cubic 
feet. But—and this is important— 
when we relate these future esti- 
mates of 18 and 22 billion cubic feet 
to estimates of population and gross 
national product in 2000, we find 
that the lower-level estimate of 18 
billion cubic feet means a consider- 
able decline in the per capita con- 
sumption of industrial wood in the 
United States. This lower-level esti- 
mate implies higher prices and in- 
creased scarcity of ‘industrial’ wood, 
which is a short-cut way of saying 
everything except fuelwood. 

“The upper estimate, on the other 
hand, is about the amount of timber 
we would be using by the year 2000 
if industrial wood at that time con- 
stituted about the same percentage 
of all raw material used to make 
things with as it did in 1952. So 
this upper estimate of demand im- 
plies no great relative change in the 
use of wood, and no appreciable net 
shift either away from wood or to it. 

“There has, in fact, been very lit- 
tle shift away from wood during the 
past 10 to 15 years. One reason is 
that the products of wood pulp and 
veneer have been busily compensat- 


Timber on the Horizon 
(From page 5) 


ing for ground lost by lumber and 
some other products. Look at the 
tremendous increase in use of the 
wood-fiber shipping carton, the pa- 
per bag, rayon fiber, paper towels 
and tissue, plywood, fiber boards, 
particle boards, wax-coated paper 
containers for liquids and frozen 
foods, a host of others. Where these 
trends will lead is hard to judge. 
But it would not strain my imagina- 
tion to conceive that demand for 
wood as industrial raw material may 
increase faster than demand for non- 
wood material. Our so-called ‘up- 
per’ estimate makes no allowance 
for any such increase in the relative 
use of wood as a raw material. Per- 
haps, as I’ve already said, we should 





Committee on Elections 


The Committee on Elections to 
nominate directors of The Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association for 1957 
is now accepting nominations from 
the membership. The committee 
has designated September 1, as the 
deadline for nominations. Mr. Karl 
T. Frederick, chairman of the New 
York State Conservation Council, is 
chairman of the Elections Commit- 
tee. Mr. Robert N. Hoskins, for- 
ester for the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, and Mr. Clyde S. Martin, 
retired chief forestry council for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
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sulting forester, are the other mem- 
bers of the committee. All nomi- 
nations should be addressed to the 
Committee on Elections, The 
American Forestry Association, 919 
Seventeenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 











develop a third estimate that would 
allow for such a trend toward wood. 
Maybe we should show more con- 
fidence in the usefulness of our own 
product. 

“Summing up our estimates of fu- 
ture demand, here are the two main 
things to remember: The lower level 
means rising relative price and de- 
clining per capita consumption for 
industrial wood, but still a 67-per- 
cent increase over 1952 consump- 
tion. Our upper estimate means 
maintenance of the status quo be- 
tween wood and its competitors, no 
relative price change, and a demand 
by 2000 about twice the 1952 con- 
sumption. 
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“With those estimates in front of 
us, we took a hard look at all the 
facts about our present timber situa- 
tion, which I told you earlier I was 
going to pass over today. We tried 
especially to look at three things: 
(1) What physical factors offer the 
best opportunities for substantially 
increasing our timber supplies; (2) 
where in our country and in what 
ownership are the lands on which 
those opportunities are most promis- 
ing; and (3) what are our chances 
of raising growth to the level re- 
quired to meet future needs? 

“First of all we concluded that we 
couldn’t look to Canada or other 
countries for significantly greater 
imports than we are now obtaining. 
We took a careful look at Alaska 
and concluded that although there 
are substantial volumes there, they 
are really but a small fraction of 
what we will need for the future. 
We also concluded that the volume 
of wood in cull trees, dead trees and 
on reserved timberlands, though 
substantial, is unimportant in rela- 
tion to total needs. 

“Here appear to be our best op- 
portunities for substantially increas- 
ing future timber supplies: 

“(1) The United States consumes 
annually for fuel 2.2 billion board 
feet of timber suitable for sawtim- 
ber. This use is declining. To the 
extent that it declines still further, 
it will release substantial volumes 
for other uses. 

“(2) One-fourth of the timber we 
cut is not now utilized in any way. 
Half of that is lost in logging, the 
other half in plant residues. Waste 
will never be completely eliminated; 
but standards in utilization have im- 
proved greatly, particularly in re- 
cent years. There is still great op- 
portunity for further improvement, 
and the pulp industry is leading the 
way. 

“(3) Almost 13 billion board feet 
are killed annually by destructive 
agents. Three-fifths of this mortality 
is caused by insects and disease. We 
salvage only about 3 billion feet of 
this. By reducing mortality and in- 
creasing salvage, we have a big op- 
portunity to increase net growth. 

“(4) If the 50 million acres which 
are now in need of planting were re- 
forested, we could increase our saw- 
timber growth about 8 billion board 
feet annually. 

“(5) One-fourth of the commer- 
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cial forest land in the United States 
is poorly stocked or nonstocked. In 
addition, we have a large but unde- 
termined acreage which is only 
medium-stocked. This means we are 
still a long way from making the 
most effective use of our land. 

“(6) We are cutting from 2 to 4 
percent of our commercial timber- 
lands annually. On recently cut 
areas failure to obtain reasonably 
prompt and adequate stocking is the 
main reason why lands fail to quali- 
fy for high productivity. Getting 
prompt and adequate stocking on 
recently cut lands offers an oppor- 
tunity to increase timber supplies. 

“Now as to where and with whom 
these opportunities lie. The over- 
simplified answer is in the southern 
states, with the farmer and other 
small private owners. Forest indus- 
try in the United States has made 
great strides in recent years. But 
bear in mind that industry owner- 
ships in the United States make up 
only 13 percent of the total commer- 
cial forest acreage. Public lands are 
only 27 percent. The bulk of U. S. 
forest lands—60 percent—is in the 
hands of 414 million farm and mis- 
cellaneous other private, nonforest 
industry ownerships—meaning the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker. 

“Remember too, that 85 percent 
of these 414 million ownerships are 
in holdings of less than 100 acres, 
half of them in holdings of less than 
30 acres apiece. These small owner- 
ships are mainly in the eastern half 
of the country, mainly in the South. 
Unquestionably, the key to future 
timber supplies in the United States 
lies with the 314 million farmers 
and the | million miscellaneous oth- 
er nonforest industry ownerships. 
They control well over half of the 
Nation’s commercial timberland. 
They control a great deal of the bet- 
ter timberland. They must continue 
to supply a substantial portion of 
the raw materials for forest indus- 
tries. And the present condition of 
cutover lands in the small southern 
ownerships is poorer than in any 
other major ownership group. There 
is where our problem lies. 

“Finally, in the concluding stages 
of the TRR we tried to do some- 
thing that is pretty difficult yet nev- 
ertheless essential. In the light of 
our future economy as we foresaw 
it, the facts as we found them, and 
the opportunities as we appraised 
them, we endeavored to estimate 
two things: (1) How much growth 
we would need in relation to what 
we are growing today, and (2) how 
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much growth we would need in re. 
lation to what we could expect to 
have. The latter comparison—the 
balancing of what we can expect 
against what we will need—is_per- 
haps the most significant finding of 
the TRR. 


“These projections of growth get 
pretty complicated, and again 1|’m 
not going to give you many figures. 
But I am going to try to tell you 
how they add up to me, because here 
perhaps our TRR report has been 
misunderstood in some respects. 
These growth projections are an ex- 
tremely complex subject, because in- 
volved are two different periods of 
estimating—1975 and 2000, two dif- 
ferent levels of future demand, dif- 
ferent estimates for sawtimber 
growth and for trees of all sizes, and 
different estimates for western spe- 
cies, eastern softwoods, and eastern 
hardwoods. 


“Let me make clear that these 
growth projections are based on two 
fundamental assumptions. The first 
is that demand will continue to rise 
gradually over the years from the 
1952 level to our estimates of future 
demand, and that our timber cut 
will be sufficient to meet the demand 
during all these intervening years. 
Our second basic assumption is that 
recent acceleration in forestry trends 
in the United States will continue. 
Our estimates of future growth were 
not predicated upon the intensity of 
forestry existing today. On the con- 
trary, we assumed that there would 
be continued acceleration in forestry 
at about the rate of the past few 
years. This was a very tangible as- 
sumption, and I need to emphasize 
strongly that about 45 percent of the 
growth that we estimate for the fu- 
ture stems directly from our assump- 
tions that there will be more and 
better forestry. If we had assumed 
on the contrary only a maintenance 
of status quo in forestry in the Unit- 
ed States, our estimates of future 
growth would be very much less 
than they were. 

“Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, we estimated that the so- 
called upper-level demand would 
call for 50 percent more hardwood 
growth in the year 2000 than we are 
getting now. We estimated that we 
would need 150 percent more 
growth of eastern softwoods and 
nearly 200 percent more growth of 
western softwoods. The latter figure 
doesn’t mean a great deal because 
our substantial areas of old-growth 
timber in the West are not adding 
much in the way of net growth at 
the present time. 
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“We also estimated that if our as- 
sumptions of meeting each year’s ris- 
ing demand carried through, and 
our assumptions as to improvement 
in forestry proved to be correct, the 
growth that we could expect to get 
in eastern hardwoods at the upper 
level would be 50 percent less than 
what we will need, that western soft- 
wood growth would be 60 percent 
less than what we need, and that 
theoretically we would have ex- 
hausted our eastern softwoods prior 
to that time. 


“Because these estimates of what 
we could expect to have (under our 
assumptions) in relation to what we 
will need show such great discrepan- 
cies, the Forest Service has been 
rather severely criticized for carry- 
ing out these projections on the 
grounds that they are unrealistic. 
We say in the TRR report that 
these great discrepancies will not 
materialize because if the pinch be- 
gins to be felt, rising prices will re- 
duce demand, cut will be less than 
our assumed rates, probably the 
stimulus to practice forestry will be 
greater than we assumed, and _ for- 
estry will be intensified. Therefore, 
this great gap between what we will 
need and what we can expect to 
have will not come to pass. I be- 
lieve, however, that these projections 
serve a valuable purpose to show 
what our opportunities are and 
what our problems are. 


“It has been said that these levels 
of needed growth, for example, 105 
billion board feet in contrast to our 
present growth of 47 billion board 
feet, are unattainably high, and that, 
consequently, there is no point in 
considering the so-called upper level 
of demand because it is unrealistic. 
I reject that defeatist philosophy. 

“We made some estimates of what 
might be expected in the way of 
growth if all our lands were under 
the intensity of forestry that is being 
practiced on many of the best-man- 
aged lands today. That annual 
growth estimate is about 100 billion 
board feet. I certainly think that 50 
years from now the average of our 
forestry can and will be substantially 
better than the best of today. 

“To say that it is unattainable for 
the United States to grow 105 bil- 
lion board feet annually strikes me 
in turn as being unrealistic. I grant 
that to raise levels of growth that 
high by the year 2000 and in the 
meantime to meet our demand each 
year will require a level of forestry 
above and beyond what most of us 
have visualized. It will require a 
level of forestry much greater than 
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what we would attain merely by con- 
tinuation of recent forestry trends. 
I agree that it is debatable whether 
we will do this by the year 2000, but 
I have no hesitancy in believing that 
we can do it. 

“And as a matter of public policy, 
I question whether the Forest Serv- 
ice—as an agency of the govern- 
ment of the United States—should 
set its sights for a forestry goal which 
means declining consumption and 
increasing scarcity of wood prod- 
ucts. 

“In conclusion, I can tell you in 
very few words how I feel about our 
timber future. I believe that for- 
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esters in the United States need to 
lift up their sights. Wood is not go- 
ing to become progressively less and 
less useful. I believe that manufac- 
turers of forest products in the Unit- 
ed States can have faith in their 
product and in their ability to com- 
pete. We have one great advantage 
over most competitors; our raw ma- 
terial supply is renewable. And I 
believe in our ability as foresters, if 
given the opportunity, to make use 
of the productive capacity of our 
forest land to grow the timber we 
will need in the future. I think we 
can have confidence in ourselves and 
in the future.” 
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From Pines to Pines 


(From page 23) 


and for some eight to ten years the 
people were relatively prosperous. 
A change came about in the 1920's, 
however. Decline of farm prices and 
the coming of the boll weevil were 
contributing factors. Of even more 
importance was soil depletion. The 
nature of the soil was such that it 
took only a few crops to exhaust it 
of its low inherent fertility and make 
cultivation no longer profitable. 

During the early 20’s there was a 
determined search for new crops. 
Numerous landowners turned to 
peaches. The increased use of cigar- 
ettes increased the demand for bright 
tobacco and the culture of this crop 
extended to the Sand Hills. A few 
grapes were planted. 

But more and more acres of land 
began to lie idle each year, for con- 
tinued cultivation of much of it 
proved unprofitable. Caught in the 
meshes of the one-crop cotton econo- 
my of the South and further handi- 
capped by poor land to boot, the 
people were at an especial disad- 
vantage. 

Although erosion occurred in cer- 
tain hillside fields, it was not the pre- 
dominating factor in land abandon- 
ment, for light sandy soils have a 
tendency to soak up rain rather than 
permit it to run off. The inherent 
fertility of the soil, low to begin 
with, simply was used up. 

During the 20’s agriculture sank 
to successively lower levels with the 
passing of each year. Many of the 
families attracted to this section 
twenty-five years earlier to work in 
the timber moved away, usually to 
nearby towns and cities. In the Sand 
Hills, where the margin between 
success and failure in row-crop agri- 
culture never had been great, farm- 
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ers faced an additional handicap. 

The problem became serious dur- 
ing the 30’s. I doubt seriously if the 
economic situation anywhere in any 
rural area throughout the country 
was any more critical at this time 
than in the communities which | 
knew intimately as a child. 

Eventually, help came when the 
federal government secured a large 
area of land under its Submarginal 
and Development Program. People 
were put to work planting trees and 
at other rehabilitation tasks. Times 
improved. 

The land utilization project, the 
purchase and development of which 
gave the section a start upward, is 
now under the efficient management 
of the South Carolina State Forestry 
Commission and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Great 
progress has been made. Pulpwood 
and sawtimber now are being har- 
vested on thousands of acres which 
were cleared since 1900, cultivated 
for a season, abandoned, and planted 
again to pine trees in the 30’s. 

The example set by the govern- 
ment has been followed to a greater 
or lesser extent by those owners who 
kept their land. Trees have been 
planted on many acres, and, proba- 
bly of greater importance, fire kept 
from most of the area. Nature, in 
her slow but effective way, has gradu- 
ally reclothed many of the Sand 
Hills with the dark, green pines 
which once more are over-topping 
the lighter green blackjack oaks. 

Recent years, too, have brought a 
better recognition on the part of 
many owners as to the best use to 
which the land can be put. The 
light sandy soils have been found 
particularly adapted to flue-cured 
tobacco, and the present acreage of 
this crop is limited only by the con- 
trols necessary to prevent excess pro- 
duction. Gross income of $500 to 
$1000 per acre from this crop is not 
uncommon. Irrigation, especially 
for tobacco, is increasing in popu- 
larity. Grapes and berries for wine 
production are being grown exten- 
sively on other fields which had been 
abandoned. 

Farmers are using more and more 
the technical knowledge developed 
through research and brought to 
them by trained professional agri- 
cultural workers. Their own soil 
conservation district is an important 
factor in this application of sound 
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land use principles to the solution 
of their problems. Crotalaria, lespe- 
deza, and other soil-protecting and 
soil-improving legumes and grasses 
are being used extensively. 

Another interesting development 
in the use of the land of this area 
is the growing of watermelons. Best 
quality watermelons are produced 
on “new ground” and the light sandy 
soils of the Sand Hills are especially 
adapted to the crop. Many of the 
large, long, green melons sold each 
July in northern markets come from 
this land. Watermelon culture fits 
in very well with the reforestation 
of the hillsides, for it is necessary to 
clear the land of the blackjack oaks 
so that mechanical tree planters may 
be operated and the young pines 
given an opportunity to become 
established without undue competi- 
tion. This is too costly a process just 
to plant pines; but by using the land 
for watermelons the first year, it is 
profitable to clear it. 

Another very important factor in 
the development of this area, and 
one which is common to so much of 
our Southland today, is the rapid 
expansion of industry. Many of the 
people who reside in these Sand 
Hills find regular employment in 
small factories and industries ten, 
twenty, or even thirty miles away. 
They live on small farms, and mem- 
bers of almost every family find em- 
ployment in nearby paper or cotton 
mills, synthetic fiber plants, or gar- 
ment factories. 

Pulpwood and other timber prod- 
ucts are being sold in large quanti- 
ties from this area. One of the larger 
paper companies has a public wood- 
yard on a private railroad siding 
where thousands of cords of wood 
are bought annually. Many more 
carloads of pulpwood are sold to 
other companies. Thus men, many 
of whom do not own land them- 
selves, find profitable employment 
at worth while tasks. 

After a lapse of only about fifty 
years from the time when the first 
rees were cut, new forests have 
taken the place of the old. Thus is 
completed the cycle which began 
filty years ago. 

Fifty years is an_ infinitesimal 
period when we think of the eons 
of time which Nature has had at her 
disposal. It is a short span even in 
the life of present-day America. But 
it is long enough to present a vista 
of history in the agricultural life of 
our country, and perhaps, too, to 
teach us some sound lessons in land 
use. 
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Friend of the Forester 
(From page 27) 


lurk, and hear the booming of the 
snipe, to smell the whispering sedge 
where only some wilder and more 
solitary fowl builds her nest, and 
the mink crawls on its belly close to 
the ground. .. . We can never have 
enough of Nature.” 

But with the increasing urbani- 
zation of the country, how are we 
to get this tonic of wildness? What 
is the answer to the need of young 
people for wilderness, believed by 
Swift to be one of the antidotes for 
combatting juvenile delinquency. 
Young people, of course, are not the 
only ones who need wilderness. Doc- 
tors and clergymen regularly pre- 
scribe some form of outdoor activity 
as a means of relieving hypertension 
and other illnesses of our time—all 
too frequently referred to as “the 
age of anxiety.” 

Although there are no_ longer 
“free” outdoor areas as there were 
in the days when Swift adventured 
in the wilderness bordering the 
stump farm on which he lived, he 
has a suggestion for those seeking 
the outdoors. For young people 
who want to learn something about 
natural history and how to be self- 
reliant, he suggests areas adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, with which 
Swift has served as assistant director. 

On more than seventy wilderness 
and wild areas on national forests, 
Ernie will tell you, it is possible to 
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take a hiking or trail-riding trip. 
One of them, the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness Area, is the largest in 
the United States; it lies within the 
boundaries of the Bitterroot Nation- 
al Forest in western Montana and 
eastern Idaho, and is about the only 
place in the United States where 
there are grizzly bears—great, hump- 
backed animals with dished-in faces, 
which are vastly different from the 
black bears Swift knew in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Another trip suggested by Ernie 
is over the Cascade Canyon Trail in 
Grand Teton National Park in Wy- 
oming. None but the most unfeel- 
ing could possibly remain unmoved 
by the beauty of the place or fail to 
experience reverence for the Creator 
of such an area. The trail passes 
through a chasm palisaded on either 
side by walls that rise sheer for thou- 
sands of feet, then skirts the bases of 
several peaks. Anyone who gazes at 
these peaks, or one like Mount Hood 
in the national forest of the same 
name in Oregon, is bound to be 
humbled by their grandeur—an ex- 
perience that I think Ernie Swift 
believes is good for those of us who 
are inclined to be arrogant. 


You can also get the tonic of wild- 
ness on a national wildlife refuge 
like Okefenokee in southeastern 
Georgia. On a boat trip through 
Okefenokee, one of the oldest and 
most primitive swamps in America, 
you drift through tangled forests of 
cypress, bay, and gum, in which 
there are bobcats, opossums, otters, 
and raccoons. At noon, when the 
wildlife sounds of the swamp are 
stilled, you experience a hush that 
is akin to the quietude of an empty 
church. And interludes of tran- 
quility, particularly outdoors, con- 
tribute to peace of mind. 

On areas such as these, as well as 
on all national forests, parks, and 
wildlife refuges, is the wilderness 
that youth needs. Although they 
are not like the wilderness of our 
forefathers, or even like the one of 
Swift’s boyhood, these areas provide 
the means whereby not only our 
youth, but all of us, can get a mea- 
sure of the tonic of wildness that is 
necessary for our well-being. And 
on such areas, too, all of us can 
learn some degree of self-reliance, 
which Ernie Swift knows means 
freedom—the concept on which our 
country was founded and for which 
our forefathers fought. 
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Lausche of Ohio 
(From page 17) 


renewed his battle and a law was 
enacted requiring operators to level 
the spoil banks and plant grasses, 
legumes and trees. 

Two years later, at his behest, the 
law was rewritten and strengthened. 
At each subsequent session of the 
Legislature, he has requested a still 
stronger law. 

“We have made progress,” he says, 
“but it is not yet adequate.” 

This broad shouldered man of 60 
years, who made his way from “the 
wrong side” of Cleveland’s railroad 
tracks to the governor’s mansion 
through campaigns against bossism, 
what he calls “commercialized racke- 
teering interests” and “selfish lob- 
bies,’ did not confine his efforts to 
combatting evils of strip mining in 
the conservation of natural _re- 
sources. In his opinion: 

“No phase of government excels 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources in importance.” 

He still remembers how, as a teen- 
ager, he planted two trees in the 
barren, cinder-covered back yard of 
his tenement home on Cleveland’s 
east side and then hearing his wid- 
owed mother say: 

“This should have been done a 
long time ago.” 

Today, the planting of trees and 
shrubs is one of the major points in 
Governor Lausche’s conservation 
program for Ohio. Actually, he 
places it presently at the head of his 
list. 

He has a state-wide “Plant Ohio 
Committee” and local committees in 
each of the 88 counties of the state, 
with county agricultural extension 
agents as chairmen. 

The idea of these committees to 
promote wholesale planting of trees 
came one day, early in the 1950's, 
as he was preparing the usual an- 
nual Arbor Day proclamation for 
Ohio. 

“We have been approaching this 
day in a passive sort of way, plant- 
ing a few trees after raising the flag 
and making speeches,” he thought. 

He now never misses an oppor- 
tunity to personally promote his 
tree-planting program, especially 
among school children. Each year, 
he takes time out from his busy 
schedule to participate in tree plant- 
ing in school and local forests. 

In 1952, approximately 19,000,- 
000 trees were planted under the 
urging of the state and local com- 


mittees. The next year the total was 
boosted to an estimated 27,000,000. 
The annual plantings have been av- 
eraging about 25,000,000 since the 
governor’s campaign got under way. 


Under his tree program, the pro- 
duction of seedlings in state nurs- 
eries has been increased from about 
2,500,000 to 9,000,000 a year. The 


state has five honor camps, where | 


trusties from state prisons work on 
the cultivation of trees only for dis- 
tribution throughout Ohio. The 
state also acquired from the federal 
government a nursery at Zanesville. 


Besides reforestation of Ohio, the | 
governor’s conservation program in- | 


cludes: 


The construction of inland lakes, | 


where topography warrants them. 


The development of farm ponds. | 
The elimination of stream pollu- | 
tion through stricter enforcement of 


laws enacted in 1951. 
Strengthening of the strip mining 
laws. 


Intensified efforts on the part of | 


agricultural extension agents in pro- 
curing the acceptance by farmers of 
contour plowing, strip planting and 
scientific cultivation. 

The biggest step in the consolida- 
tion of conservation activities in 
Ohio’s history came in 1949 with the 
creation by the Legislature of a De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 

It placed into one integrated de- 
partment scattered divisions dealing 
with conservation, forests, parks, wa- 


ter, fish and game and wild life, lake | 


and river erosion and the preserva- 
tion of other natural resources. 

The Ohio Forestry Association’s 
research report on a watershed con- 
servation plan for Ohio met with 
immediate approval of the conserva- 
tion-minded Governor. 

When he first saw the 204-page re- 
port, Gov. Lausche wrote to Wil- 
liam Laybourne, executive director 
of the Ohio association, that the 
group “had performed a very signifi- 
cant service for the people of Ohio.” 

“It is very gratifying to know that 
we have people and industries in 
this state who are contributing so 
generously of their time, finances, 
and thinking for the public good.” 

In striving to carry out his con- 
servation program, one of the gov- 
ernor’s closest friends and advisers 
was Louis Bromfield, noted author, 
Pulitzer prize winner and conserva- 
tionist. Mr. Bromfield died recently. 
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Our World of Wild Plums 


(From page 34) 


fering one’s own farm for the wild 
plums. The trees grow wild and 
everywhere. And the finders are 
keepers regardless on whose farm 
these wild plums grow. It doesn’t 
matter if the owner of the land 
likes wild plum jelly too. It doesn’t 
matter if he has it in his mind to 
pick and sell these wild plums. If 
the strangers who ride in cars and 
look, beat him to his own wild plum 
trees, then that is his bad luck. And 
if he loses his wild plums there isn’t 


| anything he can say about it. It’s 


like the red berries on the dogwood 
trees in late autumn, the first birds 
to the dogwood berries in late au- 
tumn, have the berries. First peo- 
ple to the wild plums are the own- 
ers and keepers. 

Here in our front yard we have 
six wild plums. We have them close 


| enough to watch. However, on this 


farm there are hundreds of wild 
plum trees that blossom, and no 
one sees them. Their beauty is 
They bear wild plums and 
they wither, rot, and fall to the 
ground and no one gets any bene- 
fit from them. And many of the 


_ trees, those close to the roads are 
| stripped of wild plums each season. 


But this doesn’t bother us. We like 
wild plum jelly here and we make 
it each summer. All we have to do 
is watch the trees in our yard. It 
is not likely that anyone will gather 
the wild plums from our front yard. 
They never have. 

I must tell you about our trees. 
One in the front yard is very old. 


| My father said when he came to 
| Greenup County in 1896, a boy of 


sixteen, that he came here to a 
party once and this wild plum was 
in bloom. He said it was an old 
tree then but much larger than it 
is now. Back from 1915 to 1918, 
my mother made wild plum jelly 
from this tree. Its white blossoms 
each spring planted seeds of poetry 
in me. We liked our old wild plum 
then same as the pear, sweetapple 
and patch of wild strawberries that 


| grew in our yard. I used to wonder 


in the seventy five years before we 
moved to this place how long this 
tree had stood and who gathered 
wild plums and had made jelly and 
where were they now. 

This wild plum tree still stands 
and the many, many women and 
children who gathered the wild 
plums here and made jelly are gone. 


For, each year since I can remember, 
blue birds have found a dead por- 
tion of this tree, a hollow dead 
limb, a hollow fork, that has made 
them nice places to have their homes 
and raise young bluebirds! I wish 
I knew the number of bluebirds 
I've seen in this wild plum wee. 
I’ve seen bluebirds against a white 
background of soft, feathery, wild 
plum blossoms. And I always stood 
and looked as long as this scene 
lasted. There is something about 
this wild plum that gets under my 
skin. It’s like an old possession, a 
loved and dear one. It is attached. 

Although this wild plum can't 
live much longer, I have done some- 
thing to perpetuate it. From _ its 
gnarled root a young tree sprang 
and | have let this twig grow until 
it’s a pretty young tree. 

Across the creek in front of our 
house is another old wild plum that 
has been here since 1915. It has a 
small crooked body which is decay- 
ing within and has fewer blossoms 
each year. I keep this old tree be- 
cause of sentimental reasons too. 
It is an old friend that I used to 
climb when I was a boy. This one 
should come down, but I’m _ not 
going to cut it. Then I have three 
nice young trees growing from the 
same rootbase. Across a little ditch 
from these, another young wild plum 
is growing. These are strong and 
healthy, young trees. They are 
snow white with blossoms now and 
as I write this, I look from my win- 
dow to describe their blossoms. 
They are feathery puffs of snow, 
attached to slender iron stems that 
sag up and down in the balmy 
April winds. 

Right now, this time in April, 
I see white clouds of blossoms here 
and there over the dark woods. 
These are the wild plums. They 
are blooming everywhere. It is a 
world of beauty. It is a world | 
hate to see go! Wild plums are 
beautiful on these W-Hollow hills! 
And the cars roll over these roads 
and the old and often skinny faces 
with the eagle eyes, look toward 
the high hills and these clouds of 
blossoms. I sit here and look out 
of my window at my wild plums 
for I wouldn’t know what it is like 
to live in a house where there’s not 
wild plum in the yard to blossom 
in the spring and tart fruit to make 
delicious jelly. 
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Forest Service Takes the Initiative 


(From page 6) 


1955, in session May 11, 1956, at At- 
lanta, Georgia, approved all com- 
mittee reports and agreed that their 
duties and responsibilities terminate 
as of this date. 

5) Whereas the Southern Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference has com- 
pleted with credit its original proj- 
ect, now, therefore, be it resolved: 
That the Executive Committee rec- 
ommend to the sponsoring organiza- 
tions that they reconstitute them- 
selves as the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Council, with an honor- 
ary Chairman and an honorary Sec- 
retary, to receive and issue commu- 
nications, and to hold itself ready 
for any appropriate action of a re- 
gional nature that will serve the 
cause of wild fire prevention in the 
South. 

With the Forest Service working 
with the states in making the fullest 
possible use of the enthusiasm and 
interest that was generated at the 
New Orleans conference, AFA Ex- 
ecutive Director-Forester Lowell Bes- 
ley pledged the full support of the 
association to this cooperative en- 
deavour. Mr. Lindh said he would 
welcome such support. 

“We are happy to report that the 
Forest Service is moving on_ this 
problem with customary vigor,” Mr. 
Besley reported back to AFA officers. 
“We have already assured Mr. Lindh 
that the resources of the association 
including its magazine, American 
Forests stand ready to assist in these 
cooperative programs in any way 
possible. The magazine will report 
promptly on all follow up actions 
within each of the states as they are 
undertaken.” 

Meanwhile, The American For- 
estry Association is being deluged 
with communications in the form 
of letters, postcards and wires from 
southern people who either attended 
the conference or read about it. As 
of May 25 this response had totalled 
407 communications of all types and 
they continue to pour in. Most of 
these urge that The American For- 
estry Association continue its efforts 
in behalf of southern forest fire pre- 
vention. Members are urging that 
American Forests magazine continue 
to highlight the number of fires in 
southern states and efforts being 
made to curtail them. One member 
in Virginia, for example, proposed 
that the association launch a fire re- 


porting system with members in se- 
lected areas invited to keep the as- 
sociation informed on all develop- 
ments in specific areas. 

“IT am convinced that one of our 
most potent tools in cutting these 
wildfires down to size will be Amer- 
can Forests magazine,” one Louisi- 
ana member wrote. “It should re- 
port all developments in this field 
candidly and with unrelenting in- 
tensity month after month, keeping 
the spotlight on the southern fire 
picture until we achieve the results 
we desire.” 

President Don Johnston, of 
AFA, said he was “delighted” to 
learn that the conference had _ re- 
constituted itself as a Southern For- 
est Fire Prevention Council, ready 
lor any emergency. 

“In my opinion, this is a real 
step in the right direction,” Mr. 
Johnston said. “The great strength 
of this New Orleans conference will 
prove to be the fact that it woke up 
many people in the South to the 
seriousness of this wildfire problem. 
And I have no doubt that the signifi- 
cance of the New Orleans conference 
will loom in even greater impor- 
tance as time goes on. What was 
accomplished there will not be for- 
gotten. 

“We ask all who are going our 
way to continue steadfast in follow- 
ing through on the original aims of 
the first Southern Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference, namely: 

1) To impress the general public 
with the losses it sustains in jobs, 
payrolls, and raw materials as a re- 
sult of forest fires which jeopardize 
the five billion dollar southern for- 
est industry, and to highlight the 
future adverse effect of these losses 
upon the South’s agricultural and 
industrial economy. . . 

2) To inform the public of the 
extreme seriousness of willfully set 
wildfires and to point out every 
citizen’s personal stake in and re- 
sponsibility for their prevention 
and control... . 

3) To arouse articulate and ag- 
gressive public opinion against wild 
forest fires and against all persons 
responsible for starting wildfires; 
ih «43 

4) To stimulate immediate action 
at state, county and community 
levels to eradicate the wildfire men- 
ace in the shortest possible time.” 








“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


BEN C. MEADOWS, President G Manager 
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Tree Diameter Tapes 
Log Scaling Rules 
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Surveyor’s Instruments 
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Tree Marking Devices 
Fire Suppression Equipt. 
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© From Government Storage! 

© Unused and Guaranteed! 

© Factory-New Condition! 

® Delivered on Approval! 

© Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! 


Tandem axle trucks with front 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, 
overdrive, brand-new mud and 
snow tires. Carry maximum 
loads, give extra power Lg need 
in “rough going”... 
often half the COST oe conven- 
tional new trucks. 


For Specifications, Prices, Delivery: 
Phone Collect 


mate. von we os. Jr. 
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Please send me 


WHAT DO YOU REALLY 
KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


Trees, like people, are known best by their characteristics 
and important contributions to society, and Authors Col- 
lingwood and Brush in this new and enlarged edition have 
thrown a revealing light on 161 outstanding American trees. 


Actual photographs of each tree—winter and summer— 
its leaf, bark, flower and fruit are presented, along with a 
map showing where it grows. In all, there are more than 850 
illustrations. 


The text, briefly and simply written for tree lover and 
scientist alike, describes the botanical features of each tree, 
its range and habits, its uses and economic importance, the 
meaning of its scientific name—all of the many details that 
distinguish it from its fellows of forest, lawn and roadside. 


In this popular book, now in its 15th printing, the reader 
will find many friends—old and new alike. 


This new edition of KNOWING 
YOUR TREES is just the book 
you have been waiting for. De- 
signed for reading convenience, 

it is beautifully printed, with 
gteen cloth cover, end paper 
map of Hardiness Zones of ¢ 
the United States and 
Canada, and colorful 

dust jacket. Size 12 x 

83/,". 328 pages. $6.00 

per copy, postpaid. 

AFA Members are 

entitled to a 10% discount. 


To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I enclose 








copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES for which 











Spotlight on Maryland 


(From page 42) 


this “eradication of undesirable spe- 
cies,” but Mr. Brown thinks you 
should call a spade a spade when 
you talk to farmers.) 

This interest on the part of agri- 
culturalists in a forestry meeting is 
interpreted by foresters as an en- 
couraging sign and indications are 
that this Charles County meeting 
will get down to cases on the farm 
management problem. In this con- 
nection Chairman Kaylor said he 
hopes to enlist the support of wild- 
life advocates as “they can provide 
a lot of solid support” in working 
out these various problems. Recrea- 
tion will also feature prominently in 
the picture as Mr. Kaylor heads up 
Maryland’s rapidly-growing system 
of state parks. 

A highlight of the meeting will 
be the tour of the Cedarville State 
Forest where members will be the 
guests of Superintendent P. W. Mil- 
ler, District Forester A. J. Pickell, 
and Assistant Forester A. R. Bond. 
One of the numerous beauty spots 
in southern Maryland, this 3,510 
acre tract contains a wealth of mixed 
pine and hardwoods—offers over 50 
species of trees and 50 species of 
birds. In addition to over 20 for- 
estry research projects, this area un- 
der multiple use management pre- 
sents nature trails for the hiker, 
game for the hunter, streams for the 
fisherman, and 77 picnic tables, 47 
fireplaces and three shelters for 
campers and picnickers who roll in 
every weekend from Baltimore, 
Washington and other cities. 

Members who have been im- 
pressed by the tremendous contrasts 
offered by Northwest and deep 
South forestry in the last two years 
should be prepared for more of the 
same when they visit southern Mary- 
land—an area where northern and 
southern forestry meet. “Forestry 
by elevation” as practiced here will 
prove of interest. For example, three 
different gradations are often pre- 
sented in an elevation rise of as little 
as 50 feet. At the lower elevations 
will be the big tulip poplar and 
gum trees; the middle elevation pre- 
sents the trees in transition—the 
good oaks (mostly black) some pop- 
lars and some Virginia pine; on the 
upper elevations the pines take over 
and are mixed with some poor oaks 
and other species. 

Holly extends through southern 

(Turn to page 63) 
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By BETTY FADELEY 


EARLY THIS SPRING THE CROSSETT COMPANY OPENED THE DOOR of Paper Mill #2 and proudly 
displayed their new bleached food board process. This unique operation, which 
combines kraft pine pulp and hardwood pulped by the semi-chemical process, 
marks another milestone for the progressive pulp and paper industry. 


AS A RESULT OF THIS NEW PROCESS, The Crossett Company believes it has opened up a wide 
range of markets for some low-grade hardwoods, which in the past have been 
limited and unprofitable. The company predicts that this new mill will revolu- 
tionize papermaking and afford profitable utilization of the vast supply of 
low-grade hardwood timber—particularly in the South. 


THE CROSSETT COMPANY, LOCATED IN SOUTHERN ARKANSAS, operates one of the largest forest 
and forest products enterprises in the South. A forestry division, paper 
mills, lumber company, and chemical company are the operating divisions of this 
company, and are primarily dependent on the company's 550,000 acres of forest 
land for raw materials. 


FINE STANDS OF LOBLOLLY AND SHORTLEAF PINE NOW PREDOMINATE on these extensive forest 
holdings, which had been clear cut just after the turn of the century. How- 
ever, through the early application of forestry practices, better pine stocking 
was built up through wise harvesting, fire protection, and cultural treatment. 
Years of intensive forest management have produced a forest in relatively good 


condition for growing pine, which is the most profitable crop Crossett's 
uplands will support. 


THE NATURAL TREND IN THE REGION IS NOT ENTIRELY CONDUCIVE TO GROWING PINE. Hardwoods, 
such as oaks, gums and hickories are interspersed throughout the forests and 
gradually tend to take over the area. These hardwoods can perpetuate them- 
selves indefinitely unless some unusual circumstance permits the pine to domi- 
nate. Hardwoods live and grow better in the shade than pine, and therefore 
will develop under pine and take over upon its cutting or removal. 


IN ORDER TO COUNTERACT THIS INVASION OF HARDWOODS, which are primarily of low-grade 
quality, Crossett accelerated the cutting of hardwood sawtimber and the removal 
of non-sawtimber quality oak as chemical wood where the development of pine was 
impeded. However, the encroachment of these hardwoods has persisted, and 
foresters have found it necessary to destroy these trees by girdling or chemi- 
cal treatment. This appeared to be a wasteful policy; but no profitable market 
was available for these hardwoods, and the Crossett mills necessarily demanded 
an adequate Supply of pine logs and pulpwood. 


IN 1944, CROSSETT'S RESEARCH DIVISION BEGAN CONDUCTING STUDIES on the pulping of gum 
and oak, and finally in December, 1955, the blending of pine and hardwood pulp 
into food board became a reality. This specialized food board is a combination 
of bleached pine pulp and bleached neutral sulfite semichemical hardwood pulp. 
The shorter fibers of hardwoods increase the elasticity of the board and 
enhance the smoothness of the writing surface. The longer fibers of pine pulp 
Supply the necessary strength. 























THIS NEW BOARD WILL BE USED for the most part by manufacturers of food and drink con- 
tainers—paper cups, milk bottles, and cartons for ice cream, frozen foods and 
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butter. During the past decade production of this type of material has in- N 
creased steadily, and long-term trends indicate that more and more bleached w 
board will be required by the food packaging industry. : 
AS CROSSETT'S FORESTRY POLICIES ARE GEARED TO COMPANY PRODUCTION, the new mill will a 
provide another outlet for utilizing low-grade, non-sawtimber hardwoods. In ¢ 
the conversion to pine of areas lost to hardwoods, these trees can now be h 


OF CROSSETT'S 550,000 ACRES OF FORESTLAND, approximately one-fourth is composed of 


profitably exploited. This new utilization process will also simplify the " 
establishment of new stands. In areas where the goal was full pine stocking, 
the encroachment of hardwoods posed a serious problem and a potential loss of " 
value. Now, with a market for thinnings, these hardwoods can become profitable . 
fillers in a pine stand. 





1 
bottomland and hardwood areas unsuitable for pine production because of exces- . 
Sive moisture conditions. Hardwood logs have been cut from this land, but 
intensive forest management has not been practiced due to lack of outlets for : 
non=sawtimber trees. Crossett believes its new mill has opened a new era for 
their hardwood lands, and permits application of forest management comparable 

to work being done on the pine lands. Crossett also realizes that the success 

and future expansion of the new mill is dependent upon the nature and intensity 

of their forest management program. 


CROSSETT'S FORESTS ARE MANAGED on a sustained yield basis. The holdings are divided 





into eleven districts, each operating independently; and 27 professional for- 
esters are employed to assure an ever expanding flow of wood to the mill. 
However, the guiding management policy is a partial cut at ten-year inter- 
vals. Such operations are conducted in given areas of each district, with 
inventory based on company production. 


WIDELY-KNOWN FOR SOUND FOREST MANAGEMENT PRACTICES, Crossett's forests are used as 





classrooms for foresters throughout the country. Each year, Yale University's 
Forestry School brings its students to a camp maintained by the company. The 
U. S. Forest Service operates an experiment station nearby on land contributed 
by the company in 1937. Also, the Crossett Company has been a long-time par- 
ticipant in the American Tree Farm System. 


ALTHOUGH THE NEW FOOD BOARD MILL, BUILT AT A COST OF $16 MILLION, marks Crossett's 





latest contribution to the forest industries, the company is also proud of 
another recently completed project, a pulpwood storage pond—the second of its 
kind in the world. Costing one million dollars, the pond is 500 feet in 
diameter and 40 feet in depth, and has a storage capacity of 25,000 cords of 
wood. Wood may be stored in this pond for over one year without deteriorating. 
Wood thus stored is protected from fire, insects and disease. 


THE CROSSETT COMPANY'S LONG AND ENVIABLE RECORD of pioneering achievements in the field 





of forestry is the result of the company's steadfast policy of "selecting men 
and trees for quality and building for the future," said Peter F. Watzek, 
president of Crossett. "All our policy decisions are based on growth and 
permanence of our forestry industries," added Mr. Watzek, who is also an 
honorary vice president of AFA. 


IN COMMENTING ON THE POTENTIAL of the new food board, W. C. Norman, vice president and 





general manager of Crossett said, "In view of the tremendous acreage of these 
types of hardwoods that heretofore have produced at best only marginal tree 
farm crops, these new outlets in an economy that is demanding more and more 
paper products every day, portends economic developments of great significance 
for the nation. Our process might well in the future turn millions of acres of 
timber which has had only limited markets in the past into riches of security, 
payrolls and profits for vast numbers of people." 


CROSSETT'S NEW MILL is one of the largest industrial expansion in Arkansas in recent 
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years. The paper machine is designed for 150 tons a days and is able to produce 
a wide variety of high grade, bleached food boards and specialties. These range 
from .009 to .040 caliper at speeds up to 450 feet per minute. One day's pro- 
duction would make a strip 17 feet wide and 55 miles long. This new mill, the 
first of its kind in the South, employs about 200 people. 
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Maryland forests in profusion—so 
much so that it is almost a hin- 
drance. The berries will be turning 
red when visitors arrive this au- 
tumn. The real nuisance in south- 
ern Maryland forestry, however, is 
honeysuckle. Visitors will see how 
it smothers all other growth in areas 
in which it gains the ascendency 
and what research men are doing 
to counteract it. 

All in all, it is the hope of many 
foresters that the 8lst annual meet- 
ing of AFA will help to straighten 
out a lot of problems in American 
forestry. Make your reservation 
early. The whole family is welcome. 
Or “bring a friend.” 


Don’t Sell Forestry Short 
(From page 5) 


sometimes persuaded to use other 
materials “because they think they 
may save trees,” he said. They also 
sometimes have the impression that 
lumber may soon be “terribly 
scarce.” It is important to press 
home the point that trees are a re- 
newable crop and that we will al- 
ways have timber, Mr. Veach said. 
Both foresters and conservationists 
can help in convincing the public 
that wood is a good product, added 
A. Z. Nelson, also of NLMA. 

Representatives of some Washing- 
ton groups who had been curious as 
to why an expanding industry had, 
in some cases, pressed solely for a 
lower level projection that points 
to wood scarcity and loss of markets 
were given one clue when Mr. Whit- 
tle said the main question he had 
was whether upper level estimates 
would be used as justification to 
“pass a law.” 

Chief McArdle replied that al- 
most any statement might somehow 
be used as argument for legislation 
of some kind, but that in his own 
opinion low estimates would be 
more likely to inspire suggestions for 
new laws. He also mentioned that 
the TRR rather definitely indicates 
the opportunities to make the most 
of the situation and that these point 
to actions other than new legisla- 
tion. Asked why the Forest Service 
had been releasing fact sheets on the 
IRR before it was finished, Chief 
McArdle replied that one reason 
Was to counteract interpretation of 
TRR material by some people “in 
ways that the Forest Service believes 
are not justifiable.” The Forest 


Service, he said, has an obligation to 
do what it can to see that this infor- 
mation is accurately used. 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 





Beauty and grandeur of inaccessible places always impresses riders 


There is still time to join the Trail Riders for that trip of adventure in the 
Western wilderness this summer . . . ride the narrow trails in the rugged back 
country of our national forests . . . fish in lakes and streams . . . climb the 
mountains or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of fellow 
riders . . . relax before the evening campfire . . . sleep soundly under a canopy 
of stars. You will be thrilled with the rugged grandeur and beauty of high 
mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower-covered meadows. A 
memorable experience awaits you on one of these expeditions: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Party limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUG. 10; AUG. 14 TO AUG. 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 
Party limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 





Registration on the following expeditions is closed, but in the event of an 
emergency cancellation it may be possible for you to take up the reservation. 
So, if you are interested in joining one of these groups let us know about it 
and we will do everything we can to make the trip possible for you: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WILDERNESS, MONTANA WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27 JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUG. 6 TO AUG. 17 
$215 from Missoula, Montana $230 from Pinedale, Wyoming 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 











Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

















Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo submitted by James W. Kimmey, Berkeley, California 


This unusually large blue oak, with grotesque malformations, or 
fasciated proliferations, stands alone in a farmer's grain field 
near Feather River, about six miles south of Oroville, California 
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ANNOUNCING — 


FACT 


FACT 


FACT 


FACT 


FACT 


FACT 


The New, Hevised 
Houce’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN WoonSs 
... Lhe Textbook of the Industry 


This long-out-of-print classic is now being published in Fifteen handsome volumes. Volumes I and 
I] will be shipped October first to our subscribers, with further volumes in the set to be shipped in 


successive years as prepared. 


The entirely new text is written by Dr. Ellwood Scott Harrar, Professor of Wood Technology, School 
of Forestry, Duke University. 


Authentic wood sections, consisting of radial, tangential, and transverse slicings of the actual wood, 
are cut by Romeyn Beck Hough, supplemented with additional sections by CARDS OF WOOD, the 
exclusive owners of the Romeyn B. Hough process. 


Each volume of the set contains twenty-five different actual woods. Each specimen consists ol three 
2” x 5” sections, transverse (end grain), tangential (plain-sawed) and radial (quarter-sawed) mounted on 
a 6” x 9” Bristolboard. The accompanying text for each volume comprises an authoritative treatment of 
the technical properties and uses of each wood. Space is also devoted to a discussion of pertinent fea- 
tures leading to the identification of each species, its geographical distribution, and value for ornamental 


use. 


Volume I contains actual wood slicings and text covering twenty-five Coniferous Species; Volume II 
contains actual wood slicings and text covering twenty-five Hardwood Species. Each of the succeeding 
Volumes will also contain twenty-five different important and characteristic American timbers. A sup- 
plementary volume will be devoted to the Exotic Woods. 


HOUGH’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN WOODS is offered to subscribers only at the pre- 
publication price of $15.00 per volume Net—no discount. After publication the price will be $25.00 per 
volume in bookstores—and bookstore copies will not be available until sometime in 1957. 


ROBERT SPELLER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
1201 West Chapel Hill Street 
Durham, North Carolina 


1 enclose $30.00 for my copies of Volumes I and Il of HOUGH’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN WOODS. Orders now being accepted will be shipped postpaid, as ready, in order of receipt of sub- 
scription. 


Name _ City 


Street . _ State 





8 with No. 8S Bulldozer is building a 


"e - the 
Santa Barbara area near 


This I 
firebreak in the ' 
Cachuma Dam, Calif. 


Here’s a direct quote from 

Mr. C. B. Clarkson, Santa Paula, 
Calif. He has had 27 years’ expert: 
ence with Cat-built equipment i 


That pretty much sums up the reasons why 
Caterpillar-built equipment has a reputation second 
to none. Of the other reasons, this is probably the 
most important: Year after year, Caterpillar con- 
tinually engineers into its products improvements 
that keep them ahead of competition. 


Take the new CAT* D8 Tractor, for instance. 
From its new seven-roller track frame to its new 
191 HP engine, this husky yellow rig is even more 
powerful, more dependable, more rugged and more 
efficient than its “‘older’” brothers. Building fire- 
breaks or roads, you can count on it to do even 
more work with less down time at lower cost! 


The new D8 is available with torque converter 


¢¢ I started operating Caterpillar-built equipment in 1929 


and also other makes of tractors. When I was ready to 
purchase equipment 17 years ago, I had made up my 
mind to own Caterpillar. Today I have five D8s, two 
D7s, two D6s and one HT4 Traxcavator*. My equip- 
ment gets the roughest use. I find that it stands up and 
gets the job done. Long life and minimum down time 
are the features I like best about it. My dealer service 
is very good. 7? 


(Series D) or oil clutch direct drive (Series E). Your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer backs you up with fast, 
on-the-job service 24 hours a day. Ask him to put it 
through its paces—he’ll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Tracemarks 


another ©” 


CATERPILLAR 








